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In your work in the grades where crayons are used 
extensively, it is important that you should have 
good crayons — crayons that have stood the tests 
of long and hard school use. They should be true 
in color, blending well, working over each other 
smoothly. They should be of high breaking 
strength, wearing down but slowly. Such crayons 
are the most practicable, the most economical you 
can buy or specify for your classes. 


Such are Prang crayons — Crayograph and Cray- 
onex — made by the American Crayon Company. 


Prang Crayograph, a hard pressed drawing crayon, 
is an artist’s crayon designed for school use. 
Rich and true in color, it is somewhat similar to 
Pastello. The colors may be applied one over 
another, blended and modified to produce brilliant 
or subdued effects. Prang Crayograph is the 
finest wax crayon made. Its brilliant colors are 
waterproof and work over each other to produce 
the beautiful effects of oil colors. Before being 
put on the market it underwent the most severe 
tests in the American Crayon Company labora- 
tories and among artists and teachers throughout 
the country. Made of a combination of the best 
waxes obtainable, it is suitable not only for use 
on paper, but for stencil work on cloth and fabrics 
of various kinds. The colors may be made 
permanent with a hot iron. 








What makes a good school crayon? 


Prang Reliefo for low relief 
design 


Prang Reliefo is an improved gesso, developed from 
an old Venetian formula for use in schools. It 
will prove one of the most fascinating of mediums 
for your design classes, as it can be used to decorate 
wood, cardboard, glass, celluloid, basketry, leather, 
metals, pottery, papier mfché, modeling clays, 
plaster of Paris and other materials with which 
you are accustomed to work. Unlike other gesso 
materials, Reliefo does not require heating. It 
offers the great advantage of producing color and 
relief at the same application. The equipment is 
small and inexpensive, as a small amount will 
cover a large surface. Reliefo may be had in 
nine colors: red, blue, green, orange, violet, brown, 
black, turquoise and natural. For more informa- 
tion, write for our Reliefo booklet, which will tell 
you what it is, what it accomplishes, and how to 
use it. 


When you buy or specify materials for your classes, 
consider the fact that Prang Water Colors, Tem- 
pera Colors, Crayons, Pencils and Reliefo are 
made in the largest and most thoroughly equipped 
factories of their kind in the world, and that these 
products sell at the lowest prices consistent 
with the highest quality. 


~ Che ~ 
AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY | 


SANDUSKY - OHIO ~ ~~ ~ ~ - NEWYORK 
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Large Pictures for Framing 
ARTOTYPES 

$1.25 each for two or more; $1.50 for 

one. Each picture is on paper 22 x 28, 

including the white margin. Select four 

or five of these pictures and frame them 

for your schoolroom. 


Any of these pictures, Hand Colored, 
same size, at $1.50 each for two or more; 
$2.00 for one. 


Small Pictures for Class 
Study 
The smallest size, 3 x 314, for note-books 
essays, etc., cost 
One Cent Each for 50 or more. 


The next size, 51% x 8, more effective and 
much better for Picture Study, cost 
Two Cents Each for 25 or more. 
The Ten Cent Size, 10 x 12, for 5 or 


more, are excellent for inexpensive class- 
room decoration and for collections. 


These 6 pictures in the 10 x 12 size for 
60 cents. Any 10 for $1.00. 


T 








Saved Landseer 


‘The Perry Pictures 


EDUCATION THROUGH PICTURES 


HE mind of the child of to-day is more easily reached, thought is inspired 
and appreciation cultivated through the sense of sight rather than 
through laborious word descriptions. 
of the works of famous artists faithfully convey the impressions of the 
originals. They are invaluable aids in teaching Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and Picture Study. 


The Mill 


These artistic reproductions 








Ruysdael 








Feeding Her Birds Mille 





Bird Pictures in Colors 


Three cents each for 15 or more. 
Size, 7x 9. 


Plan now for Spring Bird Study. Send 
75 cents for Pictures of 25 Common 
Birds and a very brief description of 
each. 


The subjects shown here represent only a 
very few of the Perry Pictures collection. 


CATALOGUES 


Our Art Catalogue of 64 pages shows 1600 

subjects. With this catalogue we include 

actual samples of the ten cent pictures, 
four cent pictures and one of the colored 
—_ pictures. Send 15 cents for this 
‘a’ e. 





Perry Pictures are known the world 
over and have been found of great 
value to thousands of educators for 
many years. For framing, the large 
Artotypes are suitable for both school- 
room and home. 











‘The Perry Pictures ©. sox 1 MALDEN,MASS. 








As publisher of the Mum- 
ford Plates, it will be 
my pleasure to serve you 
with these pictures. 


President 
American Audubon Association. 


Colored pictures of: 
(7 by 9 inches) 
Birds 
Animals 
Birds’ Eggs and Nests 
Plants and Flowers 
Insects 
Fruit 
Fish 
Marines 
Minerals 
Nature Pictures 


Photogravures of: 


Industrial Pictures 
Typical Forest Trees 


Songs about Birds, with 20 full page 
plates of Birds in natural colors — 


$1.25 crv. 























Black Wolf—9 x 7 in. 


three cents each. 
650 subjects. 


Because of the exceptional demand, it will be well to order at once for spring 
delivery. We are anxious to take care of you all. 


Joseph H. Dodson 


Kankakee, Illinois 








Sugar Maple, Rock Maple —12 x 9 in. 


903 Harrison Avenue 


Special: If you will send the coupon 
with 36 cents we will forward, post-paid, 
12 pictures (one from each group) and a 
complete list of 650 pictures for your 
future reference. Reductions on quantity 





Like Thousands of Others, You’ll Want These Pictures 


O Mr. Dopson, it has been gratifying to see how teachers have responded 
to his plea for bird and nature study. 
girl in the United States may love these feathered friends as he does and may 
derive real joy from it. 


It is his hope that every boy and 


These nature pictures are the most adequate to be found. The originals are 
priceless. And yet Mr. Dodson is able to offer these remarkable pictures for 
Send for the special offer— or just write for the list of 





Baltimore Oriole—7 x 9 in . 





} Nature Pictures. 
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Our leading salesmen, who a few years ki i 
teaching, are now earning between $10,000 and een’ aa 


We need live young men and women 


and permanent work. Write for our free BLuez Boox, which tells what 


other teachers are doing in this work. 
FRANK J. MACKEY, Monroe St. & 








teachers everywhere for vacation 


Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 





Memorial Day 
EXERCISES 


72 pages of material arranged 
especially for observance of 
Memorial Day. Contains the 
following selections: 


ww te. se 


Flags and Flowers, 

5 for Memorial Day, 
Memory of Our Fallen Heroes, 

Our Soldiers, 

Memorial Day i 


A Decoration Day he pa 
for Memorial Day, J. N. M. 


Patriotic Exercises 
Memori wers, A 
Flora Helm Krause 


War or Peace, 
A Rollcall for Memorial Da: 
Recitation for Decoration Day. 
PRICE 25c Post-paid 
Educational Publishing Co. 


50 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E. 17th St., New York 2457 Praivle Ave., Chicage 


Address Nearest Office 








Anna Covell 
C. #. ord 











See AMERICA FIRST 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT 
The National Parks:—Rocky Mountain—Estes—Yel- 
Glacier—M Rainier—C 


rater e—Yose- 
mite—Grand Zion. The Canadian Rockies 
and Pacific Northwest. Alaska—The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. The St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers. 
Cruises on the Great Lakes. Circle Tours of Eastern 
Cities. Booklets now ready, write 


THE T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 
103 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





School Superintendents 
Principals and Teachers | 
Wanted 


To depste aqaae blane and Vacation Period sell- 
ass | 


ing a high ine of school a) tus. Man 
Genshens deo cow earning fogmn SUDRSD pat month 


and upward during vacation period ty 
excl terri . This opport 
, a F.. that is 


eachers and School Superin- 
tendents. Write to-day for Territorial rights 
and full particulars. 


WM, ROBERT TOTHILL 


Book Note 


INTERESTING NEIGHBORS. Sixty-two Na- 
ture Stories for Boys and Girls. By Prof. 
Oliver P. Jenkins (Stanford University). 
Illustrated with Eighty-one Life-like Pictures 
by W. S. Atkinson. Cloth. P. Blakiston’s 
Son & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Professor Jenkins writes of bees, bats and 
butterflies; of birds and flowers, even of 
toads, and whatever he touches, he vivifies 
with sympathetic understanding. It is the 
sort of writing that small boys and girls relish 
so keenly. 

Nature gives to every time and season 
some beauties of its own which become a 
part of the life and experience of every child. 
Natural objects themselves, even when they 
make no claim to beauty, excite the feelings 
and occupy the imagination. The child mind 
is not educated by argument, but by events. 








Vacation 
Fares 
To the WEST 


much lower via 


Union Pacific 


Round trip fares this sum- 
mer are but little more than 
one way. The Union Pacific 
with its through service 
routes reaches nearly all the 
western resort regions—ten 
of the National Parks—the 
Colorado Rockies, California 
and the Pacific Northwest. 


WRITE for FREE BOOKLETS 
Invaluable aids to vacation planning.— 
Indicate those you wish. 


1—“Yellowstone National Park” 


2—‘“‘Rocky Mountain National (Estes) 
Park” 


3—“Colorado’s Mountain Playgrounds” 
4—“Pacific Northwest and Alaska” 
5—“California Calls You” 

6—“Utah- Idaho Outings” 


A Suggestion 
An excellent vacation is to visit 
Yellowstone, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden Canyon, Scenic Colorado 
all on one trip for-the price of a 
Yellowstone ticket alone. A vaca- 
tion offered only by Union Pacific. 


For full information and book- 
lets, write to 


A. L. CRAIG, G. P. A. 


Union Pacific System 


Room 105 Union Pacific Bidg. 
OMAHA, NEB. 





1815 Webster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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N. E. A. AT BOSTON IN JULY 


Worcester, Mass. 





to enj 





CAll the year ’round — 


° e 3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
Yosemite ‘National Park! | tuBinyground. Serone ¥scuity” Fine Baie” 
Box A, 616-22 Ping ips 


—in California — 

Every month in the year, Yosemite National Park, 
in California, extends its welcome to all travelers, 
the exceptional beauty and majesty of its 
world-famous natural wonders,—its motor tours, 
trail mding, summer and winter recreations, and 
mountain climbing. 

The new, three day“Y TS” tour, 156 miles by rail and 240 miles 
by motor stage, offers a special attraction this year, between June 1 
and October 1, reaching all main points of interest including 
Merced River Canyon Yosemite Valley,Hetch Hetchy Valley, In- 
spiration Point, Mariposa Grove of 600 Big Trees, Wawona Point, 
and (after June 15) Glacier Point and Overhanging Rock, at a cost 
of $35.00 for round trip transportation from Merced, California, 
where all main line railroad tickets permit free stopovers. 

See Yosemite this year. Write today for free Illus- 
trated Descriptive Folder. Address 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK CO. 


Dept. E 


and Modern Foreign 


Excursions Public Lectures 


Tultion: Twenty, thirty or forty dollars according to 
number of courses 


Write for Catalogue 


CLARK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 1-- August 18, 1922 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses in 
History, Social Science, Psychology, Education, 
An especially large one varied program of courses 
p 


Entertainments 











Yosemite, Calif. 





PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers Colleze 





June 20—SUMMER SCHOOL— July 28 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


Registrar 
higan Boulevard, Chigago 


WANTED 


Would you like to travel all summer long—engaged in a work that capi- 


: 
: 
: 





One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation- 
wide organization, will have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this spring 
and summer. These positions are paying other teachers from 

Applican: h P... Hp on ae vn A three of teaching‘ex- 
. mor hy ~ teng 25 cal seems of -y and in good health. 1 Posttions wall be filled in the 
order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work 
longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 





BE WISE—STUDY AT HOME 
School, Normal 


igh School, i Business 
and Professional Degrees. Tenth Year. 
Kalendarlog Free. 
TEACHER PROFESSIONAL 
COLLEGE 


Washington, B.C. 


EUROPEAN TOUR 


JUNE 24 to AUGUST 28 


Twelfth Conducted Tour 


Special Features: Auto tour — three days, from 
Grenoble to Nice; Monte Carlo; Menton; italian 
Riviere; Corniche Drive; Amalfi Drive; Passion Play. 

Party limited to fifteen for cipeecaing. Always 
under the personal supervision Miss FitzGerald or 
Mr. Charles Myall. 

Special attention, both for day and evening excur- 
sions, to ladies alone. 

Side Trip to Ireland and Scotland. 

References: — Continental and Commercial Bank. 

Members of former tours. 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
148 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 








Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 






Address Dept P, F.E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. g 
902020200 














Sicuilline hlich 


SCHOOL 
OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Chicago, Illinois 
Annual Summer Session—July 3, August 11 
Dixectors : Bonnie E. Snow, Hugo B. Froehlich 














I. COURSES provide Art Train- 





ing for Directors, Supervisors, Junior 
and Senior High School Teachers and 
Special Teachers of Drawing and 
Industrial Art and are fully ac- 
credited by colleges and universities. 


THE OPPORTUNITY to enjoy 
the advantages of a summer in 
Chicago, to accomplish a great deal 
of interesting work in a short time, to 
learn of suitable positions at attrac- 
tive salaries— these are the advan- 
tages of attending this six weeks Sum- 
mer Session. 
For information address 

THE SNOW- FROEHLICH 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
1922 Calumet Avenue, *.’ Chicago, Illinois 

















This summer round trip tickets will sell at prices 
only slightly in advance of regular one-way fares. 
A reduction of almost 50% via the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway. No war tax. 


Plan now to make that long deferred visit to the 
picturesque Puget Sound Country where moun- 
tain and marine attractions will vie for your 


attention. 


Or perhaps you’d rather plan a summer on a ranch 
in the Montana Rockies; wandering a’top of the 
world — hiking, riding, fishing — finding a new joy 
in living in the most glorious of outdoor lands. 

Of course you’ll travel over the “ World’s Longest 
Electrified Railroad”— route of the famous 
“Olympian” and the “ Columbian ’’— between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Mis- 
soula, Spokane, Seattle and Tacoma. 


Write for full information and illustrated booklets. 


GEORGE B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
Reom 1348, Railway Exchange Bldg. 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


74-13753 





Reduced Fares 


to ‘the 


Northwest 


Chicago 


CHICAGO 


RAILWAY 
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SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 
TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a Wonder- 
ful Store of New Knowledge and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They say it makes 

you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents, and more appreciative of the limited opportunity of the average child 
in his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the high cost of living 
have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not you? 

If you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, ambitious to do big things, 
free to travel extensively, and have two years’ normal school or college training, combined 
with three or more years of teaching experience we would like to tell you about this work of 
ours. It’s so different from school work that it offers complete change and a profitable, 
happy vacation. 

Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; some of them made over 
$1000 during the vacation period and the average was better than $50.00 a week; 33% 
of them were offered permanent positions in September and are with us to-day. 

Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious woman, actually interested 
in working hard for big returns and willing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good 
health is very essential. 

Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. Give your age and 
any other information that will help make your application stand out from the mass. 
Remember that first preference will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 

We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything needed, free of 
charge, and pay all railroad fares as they move from point to point throughout the summer. 


A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected for the purpose of taking care 
of expenses while she is getting started and learning the business, and every one will be 
given an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 


Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give an approximate date for beginning work. Address, Dept. P. R.; 
Garland Building, Chicago, Ill. 


S. J. Gillfillan, 








Earn $1000.00-or More During the'Summer Vacation 


YOUR SUMMER’S WORK 


Can be agreeable—interesting and profitable this year 


A New Cram Atlas 


At a popular price will be ready and we can care for more sales representatives. We 
assure your success by our sales plan, exclusive territory protection and close personal 
instructions and co-operation. Right now is probably the best time in all history for the 
sale of a really good, up-to-date, dependable Atlas. Write at once for the details—and 
a copy of Cramograms. 


THE GEORGE F. CRAfMi CO., 
Atlas Headquarters 


111 North Market St. Chicago, Ill. 
Business Established 1867 

















Would You Like 
to Earn $1,000 This Summer? 


If so, investigate the WORLD BOOK. We have a live proposition for superin- 
tendents and city teachers for sales work during summer vacation. 
Great possibilities for permanent employment. Dr. Charles E. Popplestone resigned 
a professorship in a university at $3,600 a year. Now earning over $10,000 annually. 
Mrs. F. V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. Made $9,000 last year re- 
Eomeenting the WORLD BOOK. 

you can qualify, and are free to travel, you can do the same and still remain in 
educational work. 


W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. M. P., 86 BE, Randolph St., Chicago 


N. E. A. AT BOSTON IN JULY 








PHYSICAL [= 
EDUCATION 


Two-year course leading to 
well paid positions in schools, 
colleges, universities, commu- 
nity centres, industrial gym- 
nasiums, banks, department 
stores,etc. Free graduate plac- 
ing bureau. Strong faculty. ’ " 
Swimming pool, gymnasiums, tennis, dancing auditorium. 
Summer Session for teachers begins June 27th 
View book, catalog and particulars sent on request. 
Regular term September 19th. 





AMERICAN PHYSICAL 
COLLEGE of EDUCATION 
Accredited Coeducational 
Address Dept. P5 4200 GrandJBoulevard, Chicago 











TOP O 
THE WORLD 
Moffat Road Trip 

From Denver & 


DENV Ele™GATEWAY 


Ss 





THIS IS COLORADO YEAR 


Live as reasonable as you do at home, or as 
expensive as you wish, at Hotels, Mountain 
Resorts, or, rent a cottage, rooms in a pine-clad 
canon on a trout stream or mountain top at 
prices to fit any pocketbook. Rocky Mountain 
National Park is only one night from Chicago, 
two nights from New York. Make Denver your 
vacation headquarters and visit 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 
One day; 165 miles; round trip $10.50, rail and auto. Stop over. 
without extra charge, and enjoy short scenic trips. 


DENVER’S MOUNTAIN PARKS 


Four hours: round trip; 12-passenger cars $4.00, 7?-passenger 
$5.00; 65-mile scenic trip to Lookout Mountain, Buffalo Bill's 
Grave, Bergen Park, Troutdale and Bear Creek Canon. 


NEVER-SUMMER RANGE TRIP 


Two days; 236 miles; round trip $25.50; Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park Trip plus over Continental Divide to Grand Lake 
Berthoud Pass, Idaho Springs, Denver's Mountain Parks. 





Arapahoe Glacier Trip—12 hours, train, auto, horse, guide 
and noon meal included; round trip $15.00. Echo Lake Trip— 
8 hours; 107 miles; round trip $6.00. Peak-to-Peak Trip; 38 
short auto trips. One-day Rail Trips— Platte Canon. George 
town Loop, Moffat Road. 

Motor and take scenic trips, camp, fish, enjoy 
outdoor sports or climb. Denver has 252 Hotels, 
over 400 Mountain Resorts and a $250,000 Free 


WRITE FOR FREE 
BOOKLET 


that tells where to go, what to see 

























rates. eff 
June Ist; return limit October 31st. 


DENVER TOURIST 
BUREAU 









538 SEVENTEENTH STREET 
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NOTICE — 





Thirteenth Season 
TRAVEL “SANGER WAY” 


TOURS 


See us before booking with others 


YELLOWSTONE 


Leaving Every Saturday 


CLACIER PARK 


Leaving July 16th, August 13th 


ALASKA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROCKIES 
Leaving August 6th 


EUROPE 


Sailing June 30th from Montreal 


ST. LAWRENCE 


AND SAGUENAY RIVERS 
SANCER TOURS 


17 North La Salle Street, Chicago 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical fitness 
four years’ high school or its pe he sane 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, room, 
board and monthly allowance during training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 

For further information apply to 

Miss Josephine McLeod, A.B.,R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 





A Painful Meeting 


Oh, I was after roses, 
And the bee was after honey! 
(Now don’t begin at once to grin, 
It wasn’t one bit funny.) 


My hand was out a-clipping, 

And the bee was out a-sipping. 
We were surprised so very much. 
And oh, the bee was hot to touch! 
But I’ll be careful after this, 

For bees are comfy things to miss! 


— Marjorie Dillon 








Physical Education 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks—June 26 to August 5, 1922 
TEACHERS! hoy A not become more efficient 
individuals, add ur aes as teachers 
and INCREASE ‘YOUR SALARIES? 
OUR TEACHERS’ COUR SES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
TICS AND DANCING — ARE 
SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 


IT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED By STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

2, — in all departments. Exceptional Danc- 

Courses with MADELEINE BURTNER 
Hl ITT, Assistant Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing. 

New Dormitory—New Gymnasium. 

Summer Camp in Wisconsin open JULY 
and AUGUST for Pis from nine years of age and 
upward. For catalogs address the REGI R. 

Established 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SOHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dept. P.E., 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















toward Diploma. 


Used. Ideal Recreations for 


36th Year. Accredited. 





Dormitories on College Grounds. 
vation in Kindergarten and Primary Grades of Public Schools 
and in the College Demonstration School where Project is 


| National Kindergarten and nd Elementary Gllede 
ee 





Summer Session Practical Courses for Kin- 
June 19 to August 11, 1922 dergarten 


and Primary 
Credit 
Obser- 


Grade Teachers. 


Summer Students in Chicago. 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 24, 2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicage. 











Sailing the Sleepy Ship 


We went away to Dreamland in 
A ship that sailed so fast, 

The sailors took a silver rope 
And tied us to the mast. 


We slipped through white and flaky clouds; 
Rocked past the winking stars; 

We noticed many children there 
In silver ships like ours. 


The Moon looked out and beamed on us 
And threw us flowers in showers, 

So that the very day we went 
Was like a sea of flowers. 


But oh! the pretty sights we saw 
So very soon had fled — 
We found ourselves in our blue room 
And waking up in bed! 
— Rebecca Helman 








Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher’s effort is better rewarded if 
children have the active minds that are 
nurtured by healthy bodies. The necessity 
of play and physical development in education 
has long been established; the necessity of 
proper, scientifically built playground equip- 
ment follows as a matter of course. 

As the installation and direction of play- 
grounds often rests on the teacher’s initiative, 
a proper knowledge of playground equipment 
and playground planning is of decided ad- 


vantage. 
Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a textbook on play- 
ground equipment and playground planning. 
Regardless of the limit of your appropriation, 
or whether you plan a new installation or 
extension, you will find in catalog “L” any 
number of suggestions that will make your 
selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 

When you send for catalog “L,” please give 
us a brief outline of your problems and get, 
without cost or obligation of any nature, the 
benefit of our fifty years’ experience in the 
building of gymnasium and playground equip- 
ment of the highest class. 
We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 
teachers an invitation to avail themselves of 
our services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Me. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chieago, 326 W. Madison St, 
San Francisco, Rialto Bidg. 






















RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erra Austin BLAISDELL and Mary FRANCES 
. BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


7 at go ” method, with emphasis on phras- 
> other Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 


“Story-a ” method. Emphasis on phrasing. 
Profuscly thustrated in color. Price, 65 cents. 


WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
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The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 
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new INDEXED BIBLE 














This new Bible is alphabetically arranged and 
is so completely indexed and classified that you 
can find anything in it as easily as you 
can find a word in a dictionary. 

That is why it sells so easily. 


Teachers frequently earn from $25 to $50 
in a single day with the New Indexed 
Bible working through Churches, Sun- 
day Schools and Bible Classes. 


Bible representatives command the respect of 
the best people everywhere they go. The Holy 
Bible has 2000 years of good will back 
of it and as a book it will always 
be the world’s best seller. 


To any teacher (man or woman) interested 
in summer or permanent employment we 
will send a sample prospectus on 
request, free of charge. State 
qualifications in first letter. 
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The Experiences of a Teacher 


As Told in Letters to a Friend 


HESE frank, friendly letters from Martha to 
Hilda form an unusual book on rural school 
teaching. Wholly un-pedantic in style they 

nevertheless discuss the difficult problems of rural 
school work and present the most approved educa- 
tional theory. 

Every teacher who reads them will feel that the 
writer was acquainted with the very things she, 
herself, finds most perplexing. They record an 
achievement that is within the reach of every 
teacher. Their humor, common sense and vivid 
portrayal of situations make PITTMAN’S SUC- 
CESSFUL TEACHING IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
a book that will be read and re-read with pleasure 
and profit. 

The author is Marvin S, Pittman, Head of De- 
partment of Rural Education, Michigan State 
Norma! College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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In a Crowded School 


LL over the country, schools are wrestling with the 


Lois Saunier Bertling 


problem of finding room for classes which have, in be emphasized. 


«size and number, outgrown the school buildings. 
In many places this is a more vexing problem than that 
of securing an adequate teaching force. 
concensus of opinion that if any one must take a shorter 
school day, it must be the lower grades. Here is a plan 
for finding space for twice as many classes as there are 


rooms in Grades I to IV. It 
can, of course, be adapted to 
local needs. 

We are assuming that the 
school is large enough to have 
at least two classes in each half- 
year. Arrange these in dupli- 
cate classes. Place one of each 
pair of duplicate classes in the 
morning section, and one in the 
afternoon section. Organize the 
time schedule so that the sec- 
tions will alternate, each coming 
in the morning for half the 
school year, and in the after- 
noon for the other half. As 
the sections are duplicates, pro- 
motion or non promotion will 
not interfere with this alterna- 
tion, even in individual cases. 


Daily Schedule — Morning 
Classes 


8.30 a.m. Classes assemble 
and go directly to their class- 
rooms, where they have four 
hours of uninterrupted work, 
broken only by a short recess, 
and such relaxation exercises as 
the teacher deems necessary. 
As the lunch hour will be late, 
see that each child has an apple, 
a drink of milk, or a sandwich 
at recess. 

12.30 p.m. All classes of this 
section meet in the assembly 
hall and remain for half an 
hour. To justify half an hour 


in assembly, let the program include story-telling, music 
and instruction in nature study, hygiene, geography and 
travel, and, in fact, anything in the syllabus for these 
grades that can be taught to so large a group. Use lantern 
slides and movies as much as possible. The principal 
should plan this work for the year, and assign topics to the 
various teachers for presentation. A four-year rotation 
plan can be worked out se as to avoid annual repetition of 


material and yet provide for repetition of the big ideas to 


1.00 p.m. Children dismissed for the day. Teachers 
go to lunch and return in half an hour. (This may be 


It is the general adjusted to the taste of those concerned. An hour’s 
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luncheon period can be provided for, just as easily.) 
1.30 p.m. Teachers of morning section return to class- 
rooms, where afterngon pupils are now at work. Let this 


be the reading period. The 
class is divided into two groups. 
While the afternoon teacher is 
hearing the reading lesson in 
one group, let the morning 
teacher give the other group 
silent instruction in such work 
as paper-cutting, drawing, silent 
reading, written arithmetic, or 
assigned study. If a full hour 
is given to reading, the usual 
project for busy work may be 
used in the second half-hour, 
and the pupils alternated so 
that each receives silent in- 
struction every other day. One 
project will do for two days. 

2.00 p.m. Morning teachers 
are free. 


Daily Schedule — After- 
noon Classes 


11.00 am. Afternoon teach- 
ers go to classrooms to give 
silent instruction in morning 
classes. 

11.30 a.m. Afternoon teach- 
er’s lunch. 

12.00 m. Classes assemble 
and go directly to assembly hall. 
Assembling may be done in yard 
or playroom, or seats may be 
assigned, to check any tendency 
to tardiness. Each teacher has 
charge of her own class. 

12.30 p.m. Go to classrooms. 
Four hours of work. 

4.30 p.m. Dismissal. If this 


is too late for winter days arrange for a two or three 
months’ period, so timed as to come half before and half 
after the time for changing schedules, so that each section 
will be in afternoon session exactly half the period. 
During this period, dismiss at 4.00 p.m., but have morn- 
ing teachers stay until 2.30 p.m., giving a full hour to the 
afternoon classes. If this is properly arranged, each 
(Continued on page 332) 
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Primary Supervision 


Margaret 


“PF*"URN about is fair play.” We teachers expect 
criticism from our supervisors; we also expect 
to be told what they would like to have us do. 

I shall try in this article to give Primary Supervisors 

some definite things that we primary teachers would 

like to have them do for us in the way of constructive 
help in our work. 


It is the effect of unwise supervision of the teachers 
that justifies the topic I have chosen. Theories which 
fail in the practice should be abandoned. 


As we know, a large part of the children complete their 
education with the elementary school. The public owes 
these children, who represent the great mass of our future 
citizens, the best elementary education which can be 
devised in order that the results may be worthy of our 
labor and desire. To secure the best results it is necessary 
that the elementary teacher should work under conditions 
which conduce to cheerfulness, hopefulness and initiative 
on her part. 

How are you going to make your teachers happy? It’s 
the superintendent’s job to see that life in and out of 
the schoolroom is made as comfortable as can be. Give 
your teachers the supplies they ask for, if within reason. 
Some of us work better with one reading system, others 
with another. If we are obliged to use a stated system 
can we do justice to the children if we feel more confident 
in some other system? You prefer some methods above 
others, don’t you? So do we. “Liberality of school 
curriculum.” ‘Too much is demanded by the system, 
of teachers. 

Each teacher is expected to be a specialist in all subjects 
supervised and her rating depends upon the degree in 
which her class work measures up to the standard test 
set by the supervisor, each of whom has to prepare only 
one subject. Think what a super-woman a teacher must 
be to compete with specialists in from one to five subjects 
and finish all work in these branches and the other branches 
in the specified time. Oh, special teachers, be considerate! 
Don’t ask us to teach in ten minutes what you, a specialist, 
take twenty minutes to teach. To you, your subject is 
the only one in the system. To the teachers, yours is 
but a spoke in the wheel of a school day. Do you ever 
permit yourselves to recall the recitations one teacher 
in a primary room must hear—I cannot say teach — 
in one day? For fear you can’t recall them let me enu- 
merate the subjects. 

A primary room is usually divided into A, B and C 
sections, which means three grades of reading. You say, 
“Yes, one system.” I'll grant you that — but it means 
three distinct preparations. A and B arithmetic, or two 
grades of arithmetic, one language, one music, one pen- 
manship, one physical training, one hand-work. Ten reci- 
tations a day if she has one grade, almost double that 
if she has two grades. Your subject in a one-grade room 
is worth one-tenth of the teacher’s time — in a two-grade 
room about one-fifteenth to one-twentieth. But what 
do you demand? Is it any wonder that school work is 
condemned on the ground that boys and girls know so 
little about any one subject. Won’t you primary super- 
visors or special teachers bear that in mind when you 
give your assignments? 

“Be considerate.” 

You will all agree with mé that in the primary room 
the little child’s mind is molded. No one should attempt 
primary work unless she can feel the responsibility of each 
individual life upon her heart. A primary teacher must 


live in the child world— must come down to the level 
of the children with whom she is dealing. It is expected 
of the primary teacher and very few primary teachers 
fail to attain that expectation. 


Cronham 


Yet, Supervisors, when you enter a primary room have 
you forgotten the wonderful lesson you heard in the eighth 
grade? Have you left your dignity outside and remem- 
bered that they are children? Do you look for the good 
in the children rather than the mischief? Do you judge 
the teacher fairly? She toils five days a week with the 
little ones and is sensitive to the smallest development 
in the child. Don’t misunderstand me — I am not against 
criticism, but we teachers want just, fair, criticism, con- 
structive criticism. 


If you will pardon a personal experience, I should like 
to use it to illustrate my thought. I had a class of for- 
eigners who were very heedless and headstrong — never 
looked where they were going, consequently they were 
always falling over things and upsetting them and were 
never willing to accept the consequences. 

I had tried in several ways to drive home the lesson of 
“looking before leaping.” I had failed and asa last resort 
I thought of Sarah Cone Bryant’s story of “The Little 
Bull Calf,” who never looked where he was running, 
and so one day ran into a bog and was obliged to take 
the consequences. 

My supervisor happened in as I was beginning the 
story and stayed throughout the telling of it. I didn’t 
explain the story to the children, for I felt that they re- 
alized that the story applied to them. I was strongly 
criticised, after class, for spending the time on that story, 
and Bible stories and hero stories were suggested to me 
before I had a chance to defend myself and before my 
superintendent understood the situation. 

Supervisors, I want to make an earnest appeal for 
appreciation. Appreciate the thing the teacher is doing, 
appreciate the situation and then criticise. Make an 
honest attempt to interpret the idea of the teacher, the 
motive back of the lesson. Appreciate the type of chil- 
dren and appreciate that the things that are being done 
were planned for those specific children and not for chil- 
dren of a higher type whom we so often use as a standard 
of our judgments. 

To sum it all up in a few words, become acquainted 
with the children. 

Now is the time to criticise. What kind of criticism 
do we want? Ican hear the teachers say with one accord — 
helpful. Yes, helpful criticism. Let us analyze helpful 
criticism and see just what we mean by it. 


First — criticism of constructive character — you will 
win your teachers right there. By constructive criticism 
I mean criticism of the work done with suggestions or 
methods of correcting the faults of the lesson. Perhaps 
you know of some pedagogical book that treats on the 
situation. Perhaps you can recognize a like difficulty 
that has been solved by some other teacher. Tell her 
of it. Words of praise and suggestions are always welcome 
to the average teacher. 

On the other hand —beware—I have heard that 
“Silence gives consent.” If we take that over to our 
schoolroom the Supervisor who comes in day after day 
and says not a word, evidently means that all is well. 
Teachers have a right to become conceited. Circum- 
stantial evidence wins out. Supervisors, you are doing 
yourself an injustice and the teacher an injustice. None 
of us are perfect. Perhaps you feel that you don’t want 
to discourage the teachers with adverse criticism. In 
theory, perhaps, you are right, but in practice, no. 
You make us believe we are doing all we can. Being 
human, we are very liable to rest on our laurels. The 
fact that the Supervisor is satisfied makes the teacher 
satisfied. You are in the position of a helper. If the 
teacher is self-satisfied with her work because of your 
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attitude toward it and does not improve with experience, 
look to yourself for the cause. A suggestion here or there, 
an adverse criticism once in a while or as often as needed, 
would have saved that teacher from becoming self-satisfied 
and possibly lax. Good stiff criticism does not hurt 
anyone and nine times out of ten it helps. 


Let a teacher go out and see what others are doing. 
Perhaps not one in your system, but one whom she feels 
and you feel can help her. She will come back to her 
room inspired, enthusiastic and bubbling over with an earnest 
desire to improve herself. I would now make a plea for 
a visiting day once every two’months. Primary teachers 
are expected to be resourceful, but sometimes “the old 
well runs dry.” 


Devices—ever hear that word? Let your primary 
teacher visit another primary room and exchange devices 
and ideas. Both teachers will profit and ultimately the 
children and you will have constant renewal of enthu- 
siasm in the life of the teacher. One can read volumes 
on “What to do and How to do it,” but, personally, give 
me a chance to see the theory in actual practice. 

The question may arise, “What becomes of the class 
while she is gone? My board will not stand the expense of 
a substitute.” Well, Supervisors, if you have that sort 
of a board to deal with show them that you are red blooded. 
Take the class yourself! Oh, my, what you will learn 
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of the trials and tribulations of the teacher in that one 
day! But, you say, my other work suffers. Do you 
honestly think so? Don’t you think you will be more 
sympathetic towards that one teacher in particular? 
And by the end of the year, when you have given each 
teacher a visiting day, I’m sure you will appreciate as 
you never have done before each teacher’s troubles. Won’t 
you be better able to supervise the work? I think so. 

I said I would give you definite things to do. Here 
they are: 


First, Make the teacher’s life as comfortable as possible 

Second, Be considerate. 

Third, Become acquainted with the children — type -- 
specific needs. 

Fourth, Appreciate the thing the teicher is doing — 
appreciate the situation. 

Fifth, Criticism —suggestive — constructive — adverse. 

Sixth, Be just to your teachers, point out their faults. 
Be a helper, give a remedy. 

Seventh, Visiting days. 


I’m sure if these seven things were in the foreground 
of every supervisor’s mind and actually put into practice, 
primary work would come to the front in leaps and bounds. 
Are you going to be guilty of holding us back? 


of the Story Hour 


Frank Bradley Merrill 


S a means of culture, the weekly story hour should not 
be forgotten by the Good Samaritan who is aiming 
to reorganize the undertakings of the modern eleren- 

tary school. 

The advantage of calling together, as a social group, the 
entire body of pupils enrolled in the first three grades, 
and each week offering them the gift that the carefully 
prepared story-teller has to contribute, has too generally 
been overlooked — as well as the cumulative effect upon 
the formation of children’s ideals and literary tastes plus 
the unassumed joy of the wee folk in the story hour. 

The “hour” may be on a Friday afternoon, or any chosen 
session of the week (and perhaps but twenty or thirty 
minutes in length) but in order that the children may 
anticipate the period, regularity should be established as 
certainly as with any other plan which is already an in- 
stitution at the school. ‘Well chosen tales by authors of 
recognized ability to delight the age of the group should 
be carefully sought by the teachers in charge. Remembering 
that common sympathies, appreciations, ideals, and beliefs 
help solidify a nation, one will see that efficient “story- 
telling hours” can become a pertinent wedge in the Ameri- 
canization work for our hosts of tiny foreign-looking 
children who come to our American teachers from homes 
where a foreign language is spoken, and no American back- 
ground contributes to help children interpret in terms of 
American experiences. 

In Columbus School, Mt. Vernon, New York, where 
ninety-seven per cent of the children enrolled come from 
homes where the social worker would vigorously use her 
colored pencil and label her records “foreign background,” 
the story hour has come to the foreground as one of the 
undertakings well apt to warrant the belief that Americani- 
zation is to be developed through happy entertainment as 
well as through a hasty and sometimes forced struggle to 
acquire the facts of a course of study. Appreciations are 
therefore being stressed in other hours than the music 
periods (where for some time we have focussed the attention 
upon the best chosen musical records possible). ‘The right 
of the child to Dream as well as to do is being recognized 
by the Columbus public school teacher, who through worth- 
while stories mightily influences the horizon of her pupils. 


Each week the prepared story-telling is in charge of on 
teacher, whose turn is again due after a rotating list of co 
workers has been completed. The pupils sit in a semi-circle 
four or five rows deep, so that all eyes may meet those of 
the story-teller, who sits on a low kindergarten chair near 
the center of a line which could be imagined as joining the 
two ends of the arc formed by the seated pupils. 

Wishing to make the hour less formal than the usual 
primary assemblies, when a platform and large assembly 
hall is used, Principal Townsend of Columbus School has 
arranged that the floor of a room containing no seats or 
desks be immediately swept each period preceding the 
weekly story hour. The happy pupils then march in (to 
victrola music) and seat themselves as in kindergarten days, 
awaiting the anticipated treat. It will be seen that should 
a grade room be needed for the story hour, two pupils 
could probably be habituated to share each classroom seat. 
With three or four grades, however, gathered in the same 
story period, a greater responsibility as incentive impresses 
the young teacher and more artistic preparation is apt to 
result. Again, the teacher is called upon less often than 
if but two grades unite in this experience, and so can devote 
more time to making an artistic success of her contributions. 
Children, too, apparently revel in the companionship of the 
large group, all bent upon the same enjoyment. And any 
individual anti-social tendency, or a limited spirit of “Our 
Room” rather than “Our School,”’ seem to be delightfully 
outgrown during the larger gathering. A broader experi- 
ence and interest is also incidentally fostered among the 
teachers themselves — a point worthy of capitalization. 

Teachers scheduled for such story-telling responsibility 
are of course listeners, as well as the scheduled groups of 
children. Anticipating adult as well as juvenile listeners, 
fosters a feeling of self supervision which makes for the 
right sort of leavening in a school, On the other hand, 
imitation of the best in other story-tellers is often profitable 
to the listening teachers. And with increased devotion 
to the duty, often comes a discovery bringing real satis- 
faction and joy to the story teller herself. As the talent 
for fine story-telling grows through use, the teacher, through 
practice, becomes the possessor of a gift which unlocks 
the hearts of her charges and carries along her own interest 
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in the stories which are our inheritance from present and 
past ages. The stories which have lived because of their 
simplicity, their directness, their action, their beauty, 
touch the latent spiritual side of the story-teller as they 
do the children, and kindle her creative imagination, her 
dramatic insight, and her own outlook. And “Which do 
you like best, and why?” cannot remain forever a peda- 
gogical question alone, as she puts it to her grateful juvenile 
listeners. Having become a creator, she is interested in 
more than her own technique. She is converted to seeking 
honest human response! 


Nore Not alone are bound volumes of collected stories an assist- 
In this can be 


ance, but a self-compiled scrap-book is recommended. 
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pasted magazine contributions (selected articles on method and 
carefully arranged versions of standard tales). The following list of 
topics are the subjects of ten story-telling lessons arranged by a 
prominent story-teller for correspondence students who wish to work 
with their own pupils as an experimental laboratory: 


Story telling in general. 

Mother Goose. 

Animal and Nature Stories. 

Bible tales. 

Fairy tales. 

Humorous tales. 

Indian tales. 

Celtic tales. 

English tales. 

The story hour and the language lesson. 


wwe 
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Child Welfare Corner 
II 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg 


Our Rank 


oc United States ranks fourteenth among the sixteen 
principal nations in the security of mothers at 

child-birth. Sweden has the lowest death rate per 
one hundred thousand, then Norway, Italy, France, 
Prussia, England, Wales, New Zealand, Ireland, Japan, 
Hungary, Australia, Belgium, United States, Spain and 
Switzerland. 

With only two of the sixteen principal nations worse 
than ours, we have cause to blush. 

About 23,000 mothers die annually in the United States 
from causes related to pregnancy. Most of these deaths 
are largely preventable. 

To extol motherhood is fine, but to protect motherhood 
is any nation’s great duty. We rank ninth among the 
sixteen principal nations in illiteracy and only 30% of our 
illerate are foreign born, the other 70% are our own product. 
There are thousands of children in America who do not speak 
English. 

Five out of every one hundred of our soldier lads in the 
late war could not write a letter home or read a news- 


paper. 

The great bulk of anarchists, bolsheviks and I. W. W. 
are recruited from the ignorant and the illiterate. The 
man with unopened eye and brain is most apt to think 
every hand is against him. 

America to-day has two million child workers under 
sixteen. Only 4% of children in America receive their 
sex instruction from their parents. The other 96% receive 
it from ignorant or foul-mouthed companions, the loafer 
at the corner drug store or grocery, and all time and eternity 
cannot eradicate that first foul impression. 

Too much prudery, too much false modesty has shrouded 
the parenthood of the country; too often have questioning 
children faced unanswering parents and our children have 
gone out untaught and unarmed with disastrous results. 

During the war, our woman power was estimated at 
thirty-five million. Social workers estimated that 6% 
of our women and girls were immoral. Six per cent of 
thirty-five million means 2,100,000 immoral women and 
girls, to say nothing of the vast army of immoral men. 
Is your child safe? Is my child safe? 

It is estimated that each year we have 700,000 boys in 
the adolescent stage, and that 400,000 go wrong. Where 
lies the fault? 





Bricks without Straw 


Mabel C. Buckmaster 


HE principal of a modern overcrowded school, at the 
beginning of the school year, led one of his teachers 
to the assembly room. Going to one of its corners he 

said, “This is to be your classroom; do with it what you 
can. I am sorry that we must use it, but there is no 
alternative.” With these words he left her. 

Miss B.’s first impression was one of dismay. The 
assembly room was a very large one. A portable black- 
board, a small beokcase, and the desks which constituted 
her whole outfit seemed lost in unfriendly bigness. 

This room was to be used by little children, and Miss B., 
knowing that the small child’s mind instinctively dreads 
space, began to search about for a remedy. This remedy 
she found to be —screens. These were of a rich brown 
hue, finished with soft brown burlap. They served as 
boundaries and converted unlimited space into a room. 

The class project was nature study, and Miss B. decided 
to emphasize this in several ways. She festooned the 
screens with bittersweet and ground pine. These deco- 
rations softened all lines and brought to the room a realistic 
touch of “Out-of-doors.” Some of the girls from an upper 
grade made runners of conventionalized grape-vines, in soft 
tones of brown, which they presented with great pride to 
the little room. Beautiful pictures, appropriate to the 
season and subject being taught, were affixed to the screens. 
The language and art work found here an admirable place 
for display. 

The low oak bookcase was soon filled with attractively 
bound books, and was dubbed “Our library.”” This book- 
case was made by the boys of the school’s manual training 
class. On top of it stood receptacles filled with Mother 
Nature’s beautiful fall offerings. 

The “makeshift room” had become a real room. It was 
now cozy, attractive and thoroughly habitable. The 
children named it “the Beehive,” because “in it,” they 
said, “we work as busily as bees.” 

At first, the unusual sounds heard during assembly 
seemed to disturb the pupils, but almost immediately they 
began to concentrate. At present, they work in an utterly 
unconcerned manner, even during the midst of an orchestral 
concert. 

As the stage is so near, it is possible to use it for class 
dramatizations, which the children enjoy hugely, of course. 

Thus, a difficult situation was not only adequately met, 
but was actually turned to the advantage of the children, 
for they have felt the construction of the room to have been 
a pleasurable service, and their part in making it a thing of 
ptr has been an iaspiration both to them and to their 
teacher. 
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Teacher or Soldierette? 


John Paul Barnes, A.M. 


Is the Primary 


Public School Teacher Burdened with Too 


Many Problems of Discipline? 


The Efficient ‘‘Conduct Master System’’ Used in Some Private Schools 


Would it be an exaggeration to say that in the primary 
public schools of our large cities one-half the time of 
any scheduled period is used in an endeavor to enforce 
discipline? Made about slum section schools, would not 
the assertion be rather a minimizing of fact? 

“John Cabot —a young man in the back of the room 
whispering — Yes, you know whom I mean! In the reign 
of Henry VII, John and Sebastian — Bring that here and 
iffyou give another bit of trouble to-day you won’t get it 
back! — In 1479, John and Sebastian Cabot, sailing under 
the English — George Davis! What would Miss O’Brien 
think? One of her honor boys last term, too! — Sailing 
westward over the wild Atlantic, the Cabots landed in the 
region of either — If I have to stop again you’ll close your 
books and sit at attention till the bell rings!” And so 
through the succession of the subjects. 

Discipline is a sine qua non in educational work; one 
might as well attempt an etching in the cab of an express 
engine endeavoring to make up ten minutes’ lost time, as 
to teach in a classroom where it is not thoroughly well 
established. It is primal, altogether indispensable, abso- 
lutely requisite. 

Should its purchase price, though, be the pupils’ time, 
that might otherwise be uninterruptedly given to faculty 
training and the acquirement of knowledge? Should the 
rate of exchange be a disturbed psychical condition in the 
teacher that makes a high degree of educational efficiency 
altogether impossible? Whatever discipline’s value, is 
not such a cost extravagant if a lower market is negotiable? 

Many private schools have found it possible to maintain 
the very highest standard of deportment, and at the same 
time, remove from the classroom the problem of conduct, 
relieve, almost entirely, the teacher of disciplinary diffi- 
culties. This is done by the prefect of discipline system. 

The number of these conduct masters vary according 
to the school’s enrollment. Generally there are one or two, 
rarely more than three. These officials are selected because 
of special aptitude for this phase of school work and given 
a particular training for their duties. 

All cases of lateness and absence are settled in the 
prefect of discipline or conduct master’s office; to these 
authorities the pupil is responsible for behavior in yard, 
corridor and classroom. With absolutely no other duty 
than the enforcement of discipline, are these prefects 
charged; a constant, unremitting vigilance is expected of 
them, and no obstacle is placed in the way of such an 
undivided watchfulness. The secluded corner of the yard, 
with its seduction to a few puffs, the classroom, with 
its varied temptations, are equally the conduct master’s 
posts. His itinerary is uncertain; he may not look into 
a classroom till the last period of the day, and in that session 
the school or the floor prefect may open the door two or 
three |times. Teachers have an unquestioned right to turn 
over law-breakers to the prefect; indeed, there is an insist- 
ence, sometimes it would seem almost a sensitive insistence, 


that the prefect’s province be not invaded. I recall being. 


taken to task for allowing to enter my classroom a late 
comer who had no admittance slip from the prefect’s office. 
The prefect is supremely responsible for the discipline of 
the school and the teacher who calls the prefect’s attention 
to infringement is but co-operating. 

This system leaves the teacher unhampered for the 
prima causa of the classroom; it promotes discipline, for 
it puts the enforecement of it in the hands of experts, of 
trained specialists. If it is not an absolutely perfect 


system, why, for that, no human system jis; it is always 
only a matter of choosing the most superior. 

Why might not this system be generally adopted in 
public primary schools, at least in slum section schools? 

Most primary public school work is carried on by women. 
And what vocation more quickly brings the hard lines 
to a woman’s face, puts the metal ring in her voice, dis- 
torts her temperament than teaching in grade schools? 
That is generally so, even under the happiest conditions. 
One has only, though, to be in the neighborhood of slum 
or foreign element schools at dismissal time to realize 
the task of there disciplining thirty, forty or even fifty 
pupils, disciplining and teaching them from four to five 
hours a day. “It isn’t a teacher I am,” I recently heard 
a@ young woman in such a school say; “it isn’t a teacher 
Iam, but a fighter. It is a battle every minute of the day. 
It was my warrior abilities that got me a high rating.” 

Another young woman of my acquaintance, in a class 
of forty odd pupils, has nine who proudly boast of having 
on one charge or another been arrested. In many of such 
schools a full attendance of teachers is almost an event; 
substitutes are ever filling in for some one who has broken 
down, and education and educator can but suffer where 
the classroom burden is over heavy. 

Principal and sub-principal does not solve the problem. 
These officials’ duties are general and multiplex, not 
particular, specific. The tendency is for principals to 
insist on teachers’ handling their own disciplinary problems 
and of teachers hiding from principals the existence of such 
difficulties. 

Again then, why not the prefect of discipline, the con- 
ductor master system? Why not the expert, the specialist 
with only one duty to perform? It would mean the 
adding of one, two or three names to each, or at least, to 
some school’s pay rolls. In the some five years I have 
been a Latin Master in private institutions, though, I 
have had much opportunity to study the discipline ques- 
tion in grade schools, and I can but conclude.a Board of 
Education might spend public money in a less advantageous 
way than by the introduction of some form of the prefect 
of discipline system. 

There would be less interruptions to studies, improved 
physical conditions for the pupil; for the teacher, educa- 
tional work would begin to have the lure there really is 
init. .The supply of teachers would soon equal the demand. 
A normal school course would not be regarded as a pre- 
liminary to a military life, the doorway into the arena. 





The Violin 


My fiddlestick is curved and long, 
My violin is brown and strong 
And in its box it hides a song. 
My fingers are too small to play 
All the bow would like to say, 
And now it is too great a thing 
To ask my violin to sing, 
But some day I shall surely know 
All the wisdom ‘of the bow, 
And if I wait and practice long, 
My violin will sing its song. 
— Margery Swett 





Franklin High School Float, Portland, Oregon 
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Rose Culture in Portland, Oregon 


Josephine 


HE school children of Portland, Oregon, play an im- 
portant part in the annual Rose Festival which 
attracts to that city thousands of tourists. The fame 

of Portland’s roses and its annual festival has spread over 
the world, and because the climate of Portland is so ad- 
mirably suited to the growing of roses to perfection out-of- 
doors, that city has been selected as the location of the 
International Rose Test Garden. Famous rose culturists 
from European nations send their plants to be tested here 
with the product of the best of America’s horticulturists. 

School children are encouraged to enter actively into 
the growing of roses and other flowers suitable to use in 
connection with the annual festival. Some of the most 


attractively decorated floats are entered by the school 


Rose City Park, one 





H. Forney 


children, and ornamented with flowers grown in their Own 
gardens. 

Plans for the 1922 Rose Festival include a campaign to 
awaken even greater interest and participation among 
public school children. With the endorsement of City 
Commissioner Pier, who has charge of the Bureau of Parks, 
plans will be worked out whereby the Parent-Teacher 
Association of any school will be allotted plants from the 
Park Bureau nursery for improving school grounds and 
public places in the various school districts. Arrangements 
will also be made for each school to have a display in the 
annual rose show, held each year in the Municipal Audi- 
torium, as a feature of Rose Festival week. 

During the annual rose fete all other business is secondary 








of Portland’s residential districts, offered this beautiful float in the Fourteenth Annual Rsoe Festival, June, 192I 
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to that oft paying homage to the queen of all flowers. 
Civic organizations, local clubs, lodges, public and private 
schools, whole communities give royally of their time and 
money to make the festival a thing of perfect beauty. 
The floral parade of decorated vehicles and floats is a thing 
of delight to the visitors who throng the streets. The 
schools are well represented in this floral parade. When 
veritable tons of roses are utilized to decorate the entries 
in this event, one marvels that roses are still left in the 
gardens — that there are still great armfuls to be given 
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to the guests of the city. A recent survey showed that 
approximately two hundred miles of rose hedges line the 
residential streets of Portland. The space between the 
sidewalk and the curbing in almost every residential 
street is adorned with the Portland Rose — its real name 
is “Caroline Testout,” and it was produced in 1890 by 
M. Pernet of the French firm of Pernet-Ducher. Caroline 
Testout is a beautiful shell pink rose which — in Portland — 
frequently grows to be six, and sometimes even seven, 
inches in diameter. 


“Civic Virtues” for Little Folk 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


Cleanliness 


1 Personal Cleanliness: Clean face, hands, neck and 
ears; use of water, soap and towel. 


2 Personal belongings: Clean dress, blouse, handker- 
chief, books, etc. 


3 Immediate surroundings: Use of door-mat, waste- 
paper basket, garbage can, etc. 
Emphasis placed on the social side of cleanliness. 


Stories 


Pig Brother — Fables and Stories — Mrs. L. E. Richards 
Dust Under the Rug — Mother Stories — Maud Lindsay 
Giant’s Kettle — City and Town — P. F. Rafter 


Keeping the Streets Clean — City and Town —P. F. 
Rafter 


Lessons from the Animals — Character Building Readers, 
Volume II, Part I 


Little Housewife — Songs of the Child-World — Vol. I, 
Riley and Gaynor 


Sweeping and Dusting — Songs of the Child-World, Vol. II 
Riley and Gaynor 


Washing and Ironing — Song Stories for the Kindergarten 


Petro 


One beautiful spring afternoon, in the big city of New 
York, a bright-faced but ragged little newsboy stopped 
before an open window, where a lady sat watching him. 

“Here’s your paper, lady,” he said, in a bright, cheery 
voice. 

“Petro,” she replied, reaching down as best she could 
(for she was a cripple) to take the paper from the up- 
stretched hand, “Petro, have you any water at your 
house?” 

“Why, yes,ma’am. Why?” asked the boy, laughing and 
showing the big dimples in his round cheeks. 

“Oh, Petro! have you really? That’s fine! I think 
if my little paper boy had clean hands that I’d like to buy 
two papers every day, instead of one. I can give one to 
a friend and —” 

“Would you, lady?” broke in the child. “Sure I’ll 
wash to-morrow and I’ll bring you two papers all right.” 

The lady smiled at the little fellow as he took off his cap 
and started down the street. 

“Poor little fellow!” she said to herself; “it’s no wonder 
he comes with grimy hands and face; he has nobody to 
care how he looks.” 

Little Petro was an orphan, a boy of the streets. For 
many weeks he had been selling papers to the crippled 
lady in the big brown stone house, and his bright smile and 
gracious “Thank you” for the daily two cents had made 
her only too glad to buy from him. 

The next afternoon she was in her chair by the window, 
when she heard Petro’s cheery voice sing out, “Here’s your 
two papers, lady; look at my hands.” 





“Splendid!” said the lady. 
happens.” 

For three or four days Petro appeared with face and hands 
scrubbed clean, and each day he received his four cents 
for his two papers. Then one afternoon when he handed 
up the papers, the lady returned one, and gave him onl 
two cents, and then, without a word, she took her cies 
and turned away from the window. 

Little Petro looked at his hands and, with hanging head, 
he started for his usual place of selling at the corner. 
People seeing him wondered if he was sick, for the sunny 
smile was missing; little Petro was not happy. 

The next afternoon found a freshly scrubbed little 
newsboy holding up two clean papers to the smiling lady. 

“Petro,” said his friend, “your hands and face fairly 
shine, they are so clean. I wonder if you could keep a 
new pair of shoes and a new coat clean?” 

“Just try me, lady!” answered the boy. “I know a lot 
of bootblacks and I’m sure they’d give me a shine, and 
I’ll take care of the coat, too.” 

“All right, Petro,” said the lady; “the next time you 
come, I’ll have a bundle for you, instead of the pennies.” 

The next afternoon, the lady called him into the house 
and put into his arms two bundles. 

“Open them,” she said, smiling down into the eager 
little face. “Open the bundles and see if the things fit.” 

With trembling fingers, the little fellow broke the string 
and unwrapped, first, a splendid suit, and then a wonderful 
pair of new boots. He was speechless with joy, but his 
face was one big smile as he looked his thanks. 

“Look inside the boots, Petro,” said his friend; and 
there he found a necktie, the first he had ever owned. 

“Lady —I—” the child began, but his voice broke. 
Tears and smiles were badly mixed, as he continued, 
“Lady, thank you, I’ll keep them clean.” 

The next day, when the lady took her seat by the window, 
a new Petro was waiting for her. 

“Petro!” shecried. “Is it really you?” 

Proudly the little fellow walked up and down before her. 
“See the shine, lady. Ain’t I the fine gentleman? I’ll sell 
a lot of papers to-day, you bet.” 

Weeks passed and then a wonderful thing happened. 
The man who ran the newstand at the corner, and had 
charge of the newsboys, said to Petro, “Petro, you are 
always so neat and clean these days, how would you like 
to sell here at the stand?” 

Of course, Petro was delighted at such a chance and the 
next afternoon found him, clean and happy, behind the 
counter, busy with his new customers. 

“May I go down the street, just a minute?” he asked the 
owner of the stand. “I want to tell a lady about my new 
job.” 

“Who is she?” asked the man. 

“T don’t know her name,” replied the boy, “but I’m: 
here because she taught me how to keep neat and clean; 
and I want to go and thank her for my good luck.” 


“Keep it up and see what 
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A Spring Project II 


Mary Willcockson 


Critic, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


An Ideal Park 


(Grades I and II) 
Phonics 


In the 1B Grade, sense training games were used as a 
preliminary to the teaching of phonics. Phonics should 
not precede reading, or even start with it. After the 
children have a reading vocabulary, after at least six weeks 
in the first grade, the ears of the children are sharpened so 
they are ready to begin the distinguishing of sounds. 

Many kinds of sense training games were used. The 
games involved the sense of sight, hearing, touch, taste, 
smell, articulation, etc. All of them involved memory. 
Examples: 


I Matching Colors — Eye Training 


The teacher invited a child to choose two sets of colors 
that the children had seen at the park. Strips of colored 

per were used. The child chose blue (the color of the 

ke) and green (the color of the trees). Then the teacher 
asked all the children who had on blue to come to her. 
She repeated her request with green. The strips of paper 
were placed in the chalk tray and the teacher wrote the 
name of the color on the board. 


i Observation 


The teacher placed a number of objects (that the children 
had made for the ideal park) under a paper. She lifted the 
paper and immediately lowered it, calling upon a child to 
tell what he saw. 

Later she changed the order of the objects while the 
children had their eyes closed. Then she invited a child 
to place the objects in their original order. This game was 
also played by the children changing their seats. 


III Game —I Packed a Picnic Basket 


A child begins: “I packed a picnic basket. I packed 
some sandwiches.” Every other child added one more 
food, repeating in the proper order, all the foods named 
before. 

Ear Training 


1 Listening to victrola and piano music furnished ex- 
cellent training for the ears of the children. In the rhythmic 
work, the children interpreted the music they heard. All 
types of music were used. The following songs from 
“‘Child Land in Song and Rhythm,” were particularly good, 


See Saw 
Swinging 
Rock-a-by 
Merry Breeze 
Hello 

Skating 

Skip 


2 Oral reproduction of nursery rhymes, memory gems, 
and short stories train the ear. The teacher told the rhyme, 
memory gem or story, and later the children retold it, 
using clear, correct speech. The teacher helped the 


children to compare the words that rhymed, thus teaching - 


the recognition of similar sounds. The teacher repeated 
familiar couplets and the pupils named the words that 
sounded alike. Often the teacher named one word and 
the children named the other. Often the children selected 
both rhyming words without help from the teacher. The 
teacher did not hurry the children over the recognition of 
rhyming words, because such recognition was the foundation 
-or later phonic work. 





The children played a rhyming game. The teacher gave 
a word such as, “park,”’ and asked a child to give a word 
that rhymed with it. Soon the children were able to give 
several rhyme words without help from the teacher. 

The sense training games suggested by Holton and Kimbal 
were suggestive for original games worked out by the teacher 
and the children 

In the 1A Grade, consonants were taught. The phonetic 
work was taught in a separate period, entirely separate 
from the reading period. The easiest consonants were 
taught first. They are: m, f,s,r, h,1,t, p,andn. The 
hardest ones, b, d, and g, were taught last. The sounds 
were taught that were used frequently in reading. The 
first sounds taught were those that could be used with a 
number of words. When the children knew three or four 
words beginning with the sound to be taught, the teacher 
taught the sound. 

The first day the teacher worked on the initial wound. 
Suppose it were “1.”” She listed the words beginning with 
“}” that the children knew. The children were asked to 
think of other words that begin like “look.” As each word 
was given, it was listed on the board by the teacher. At 
no time did she allow the initial sound to be sounded alone, 
as an isolated letter. 

The next day review work was done. Then the teacher 
wrote the word “ball” near the word “look,” and asked 
the children if they noticed anything alike about the two 
words. A child said that “ball” ended as “look” began. 
Then the teacher asked for words that ended like “ball,” 
and listed them on the board as the children gave them. 

The third day after review work, the teacher worked on 
the consonant “1” coming in the middle of a word. She 
began with words that the children knew, such as “fly,” 

“falling,” etc. A list was made as on previous days. 
When the children were slow in thinking of new words, 
the teacher gave hints through the meaning of the word. 

In the second grade, the teacher reviewed the previous 
consonant work and then worked on family words. The 
“an” family was one of the first ones taught. The children 
had been talking about the red geraniums seen in the park. 
The teacher wrote the word “red” on the board and asked 
the children for other words that begin like “red.” They 
gave such words as “run,” “roll,” “rap,” “ran.” If the 
children had not given the word “ran,” a combination of 
the consonant “r” previously studied and the “an” not 
studied, but previously met in reading, the teacher would 
have written “ran” on the board, saying, “I’m thinking 
of another word that begins like ‘red’ that does not end 
like it. It is ‘ran.’” 

When the word “ran” was written on the board, the 
teacher. asked the children for words that rhymed with 
“ran.” After a list had been made, she tested the children’s 
ability to combine consonants with the “an” family. 
She wrote the word “tan” on the board and asked a child to 
pronounce it. The child didso. If he had not responded, 
the teacher would have gone back to previous work and 
have reviewed the consonant “t.” She would have 
written “top” on the board, and have asked for other 
words that began like it. Then she would have returned 
to the combination of “t” with “an.” 

The following type lessons in phonics show how the daily 
lessons grew out of the park work. 


GRADE IIA 


Type Lesson I — To develop s 


The children were talking about the appearance of the 
park at night. They talked about the moon and stars. 
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The teacher repeated a poem she had learned when she was 
their age: 
I’m glad the stars are over me 
And not beneath my feet 
Where I should trample on them 
Like cobbles in the street. 
I think it is a happy thing 
That they were set so far, 
It’s best to have to look up high 
When you would see a star. 


The children picked out the words that rhymed. One 
child suggested that they pick out words that begin like 
Stanford’s name. These words were listed on the board. 
Others not in the poem were added to them. Drill followed. 
Drill devices: 

Game: I’m thinking of a word. 

Races: Keeping score. 

Numbering words: Flashing with curtain calling a 
number. 

Erasing (using words in rows): Children close eyes 
while teacher erases — opens eyes and tell what is 
gone. 


_® Whe 


The children were given paper and the words were listed. 
Eleanor suggested that they find words in Mother Goose 
rhymes that begin like “Stanford.” This motivated a 
review lesson for the next day. 


Type Lesson II — To review s — add p 
Children suggested: 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
Pocket full of rye, 

Four and twenty blackbirds 
Baked in a pie. 


S Words were listed and others added. Drill followed. 
The teacher suggested that they list the words that began 
like “pie.” Drill work was continued as in previous lesson. 
Children were asked to think of words containing “sp” for 
the next lesson. 


Type Lesson III — Story: To develop sp 


Once upon a time there was a little girl named Eleanor. 
She was going to be eight years old on Saturday, and how 
she did want a surprise picnic at the park. It was too 
warm to have a surprise party indoors. Her big sister had 
gone on a picnic that very day, and Elizabeth had had a 
surprise picnic. 

How she longed for one! She thought of it, dreamed of it, 
she even pictured how she would act if a big car honked in 
front of the house, and she ran out to find it filled with 
children and baskets. But how was she to bring it about? 
You couldn’t tell your friends that you wanted a surprise 
\ picnic and then expect to be surprised when the party 
‘arrived. 

Eleanor was greatly puzzled. She could see no way to 
bring her wish to pass, yet her longing for it grew stronger 
and stronger every minute. 

The next day her big sister said, “Well, Eleanor, I 
know some one who is going to be eight years old Saturday. 
What does that some one want for a present?” 

Eleanor caught her breath with a little cry. Her cheeks 
grew a deeper pink. 

“Oh, sister!” she cried. “If I only could have what I 
want!” Then she began to sob. Big Sister wanted to 
know if it cost a great deal of money and if that was the 
reason she was afraid to ask for it. : 

“Tt isn’t big at all, and it doesn’t cost much — that is, 
not so very much, because Elizabeth had one, and you had 
one. Everybody has had one but me.” As she finished, 
two big tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“But what is it?” big sister asked. 

“T can’t tell, for if I did, it wouldn’t be it at all.” 

Eleanor’s sister was in Junior High School, and used to 
working hard problems, but this was the hardest one she 
had ever had. 
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“Tf you can’t tell it, spell it, Eleanor.” 

Now Eleanor was going to be in the third grade in Sep- 
tember, but she couldn’t spell “surprise picnic.” She knew 
“surprise” began like “Stanford,” and “picnic” like “pie,” 
so she said, “It begins with ‘s’ and has the letter ‘p’ in it.” 

“Hm— must be ‘speller’) (flash card, children read 
silently); you certainly need one, Eleanor, or it might be 
‘soap’ (flash card), for your hands are dirty. Go wash 
them, and then we’ll ask Bridget for a piece of ‘spice 
cake’ ” (flash card). 

Eleanor thought she saw a twinkle in her sister’s eye as 
they went to the kitchen. ' 

Saturday came. Eleanor awoke very early. She had 
dreamed about her surprise picnic, with a supper of good 
things at six. She tried to close her eyes, but it seemed to 
her that the very air itself had mystery and excitement 
in it. 

She arose, hurried with her dressing, and ran down to 
breakfast. She caught whiffs of something particularly 
good from Bridget’s oven. Nothing was said about an “sp.” 

The noon meal was a silent one; no one had a word to say. 
But when the clock struck two, Eleanor’s mother sug- 
gested that she put on her best white dress. Mother was 
tying her sash when there was a honking in front of the 
house. Eleanor hurried mother and ran downstairs. 

When she saw a big car, her eyes brightened, but when 
she reached it, there was no one there. Could it be that 
sister hadn’t guessed, after all? 

The front seat was stacked with bundles. On the steering 
wheel was a big card, saying, “For Eleanor — each is an 
sp.” Eleanor could have cried. The seat was heaped with 
packages — big packages, middle-sized packages, and little 
wee packages — but she knew without opening a single one 
that her beloved “sp” was not there. There were no 
children and no baskets. 

She opened one package and then another. In spite of 
her disappointment, a smile crept to her lips; then she 
laughed loudly. Some of the things were pretty, just what 
she wanted, and some were funny, but all were “‘sp’s.”’ 

Some of them were (flash cards and call on children to 
pronounce): 


speller splasher 
spider (dead, of course) spice cake 
spool sponge 
soap supper 
spoke spoon 
spread spade 
stamp spring 
spike 


There were many, many others. Just as Eleanor was 
opening the last package, a huge car rolled around the 
corner. When Eleanor saw her sister in the front seat and 
her little friends packed in the back seat, she cried, “Oh, 
you did guess my ‘sp,’ after all.” 

“Jump in, Eleanor,” her sister called. “There is a place 
for you here by your last sp,” — which was a big basket 
containing the picnic supper. 

They went to Menominee Park, and Eleanor had the best 
time she had ever had in all of her life. 

Let’s pretend we are filling the front seat of the car with 
“sp’s.” As you tell me what your package contains, I’ll 
write it on the board. (List all words containing “sp” 
that children give. Drill follows — see devices for Lesson I. 
After the board drill, the cards were again used. At the 
close of the lesson the children suggested thinking of more 
words for to-morrow, so that they could play “Eleanor’s 
Picnic.” 

(Story adapted from “ Barbara’s Sp.” — E. H. Porter in St. Nicholas, 
July, 1906.) 


Type Lesson IV — Silent Reading from Board 


Shall we play “Eleanor’s Picnic”? What shall we do 
first? 
The children answered that we should list the “sp” 
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words, so that the players would not have 
to stop to think. This motivated a review 
of old “sp” words. Following a drill, new 
words were listed. The children gave: 


spectacles sprinkler 
sphere spear 
sweet pickle spaghetti 
sour pickle spurs 
splint spigot 
spindle 


They had asked their parents for new 
words, and the teacher had placed phonic 
material on the reading table at school. 

After the words were listed, drill followed, 
until the children said they knew them 


The curtain was 


and the children wrote. 





raised and comparisons were made, etc. 
When the riddle was written, the teacher 


wrote, “Draw the answer.” The children 
drew with crayolas. Their drawings were 
compared with the real spider. 





Booklets 


The children made park booklets con- 
taining records of excursions, of their 
construction work, of rhymes, of riddles, 
and of games. In the first grade, the chil- 
dren drew pictures and labeled them. - Next 
came the writing of simple sentences about 
the pictures. The following is a partial list 
of the lessons. 








well enough to play the game. More silent 
reading followed. 

“Choose a girl for Eleanor, Elizabeth. 
Choose your mother, Eleanor. Choose a 
girl for the sister, mother. Show us your 
house, mother,”’ etc. 

The game was played and criticised by 
the audience. It was suggested that they 
try it again to-morrow, so that certain 
improvements could be made. 








1 Picture of the Park — Crayola. 
beled “The Park.” 

2 Accutting of the bus that took us to 
the park. 

A crayola picture of one of our new 
balls.. Labeled ‘‘The Ball.” 

Picture of a ball. Sentence: See the 
ball. 

A crayola picture of a red ball. 
tence: See the red ball. 


La- 


~ Ww 





Ser- 


or 








Writing Lesson 
Type Lesson I — Motivated by an sp word 


During class a spider was noticed on a boy’s arm. One 
little girl was frightened. Several days later, after the 
class had heard the story of “Eleanor’s Surprise Picnic,”’ 
a child said (when the “spider” card was flashed), “Oh, 
that’s Gwendolyn’s card, because she’s so afraid of spiders!”’ 

When the writing period came, the teacher wrote the 
following riddle on the board: 


I am Eleanor’s sp. 
I have eight legs. 
I can spin a web. 
What am I? 


The children read and whispered the answer in the 
teacher’s ear. One child was asked to find the card that 
told the answer. Another child wrote the answer on the 
board. 

A garden spider was shown to the children and a nature 
study lesson followed. The teacher developed the value 
and harmlessness of spiders. It was suggested that they 
write the riddle to put into their park booklets, following 
the story of Eleanor’s picnic. 

The whole riddle was again read silently. The teacher 
erased all but the first line. The children looked at it, 


closed their eyes and tried to see it, opened their eyes to 
see gf their picture was correct, the curtain was lowered, 


' 


Se) 


6 A crayola picture of a green ball. 
Sentence: See the green ball. 

7 Acutting ofa blue ball. Sentence: See the blue ball. 

8 Sentence: See the ball roll. 

9 Acutting of a tree. Sentence: See the green tree. 

10 Sentence: It is tall. 

11 A mounted picture of icecream. Labeled: Ice cream. 

12 Sentence: See the ice cream. 

13 Sentence: It is good. 

14 Sentence: I like it. 

15 A cutting of an ice cream cone. 
ice cream cone. 

16 Sentence: I ate my cone. 

17 Picture of a boat. Sentence: See the boat. 

18 Sentences: It is on the lake. The lake is blue. 

19 Pictures of swings. Sentence: I like to swing. 

20 Cutting of a house. Sentences: See the house. It 
is brown. 

21 Sentences: It is in the park. It is near the lake. 

22 Picture of a diver seen at the park. Sentences: We 
saw a man dive. I can dive. It is fun. 

23 Sentences: We made a park. It was fun. 
see it. 


Sentence: See the 


Come to 


In the second grade, the park booklets were chiefly record 
booklets. The following are pages from one booklet: 


PAGE 1 
We went to the park. 
(Continued on page 323) 
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Wake Up! 


Words and Music by 
FRANCES M. NortTon 


Lightly 










But - ter - flies! But - ter - flies! Spring - time is here 


Won’t you come and play with me? It’s the best 
s 


= 


) 


ime of the year, 


‘% 
Vi - o - lets! Cro-cus-es! Red tu-lips, too, 











Come dance with us In the sun-shine and the 


Wake up! 
=~ 


(Book rights reserved) 
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Informal Gymnastics for First and Second Grades 
with Outline for May 


Gertrude Lefler Braman 


M*s is the ideal month for outdoor play. In April we 
play between the raindrops! In June we seek 

shade, which is frequently a problem on school 
grounds. But May—‘“A Day in June” surely has a 
rival here. 

Doubtless, the first period will be spent indoors, with 
access to a piano. “All the Birds have Come Again,” 
beloved of the kindergarten, is here suggested as an action 
song, and some very simple steps worked out; the steps 
used are immaterial, as long as the children enter into the 
spirit of the song, and catch and translate its rhythm into 
action. 

It ‘3 not a far jump of the imagination for a child to be 
a bird on a May morning, and to hop, duck, skip, drink 
dew and spread its wings. 

In the gymnastic story, we take a run, jump, leap, hop, 
skip, or dance; kneel down, stretch up, bend in every 
direction; pick flowers and indulge in the various spring- 
like things suggested by the children, ending with breathing. 
Another day we have a simple May-pole dance, omitting 
the Grand Chain, which is rather complicated for little tots. 
A play of May Queen will bring variety into the physical 
training period, and novelty we must have to sustain 
interest. 

If we wish “pep” we must resort to all the things we 
studied in our normal school days regarding “Interest.” 

In the game period four song games are planned. Two 
of them, “Round and Round the Village” and “Oats, 
Peas, Beans,” are traditional English games, hundreds 
of years old, and have proved the test of time. These, 
with the active games learned in the previous months, 
will give the children a choice and material for recess and 
after school. 

The children of to-day seem to know fewer games than 
those of twenty years ago, andaremore at a loss for something 
to do in groups than formerly. Among the games taught in 
school, there should be a goodly number well enough 
mastered and often enough repeated, so that they may 
“play themselves” after school and in vacations. The 
one and only so often seems to be “Cat and Rat,” no doubt 
due to the fact that this has no hard rules to be remembered. 

In the rhythmic period, we polish up “Shoemaker’s 
Dance” and “The Cuckoo is Calling,” from Marie Hofer’s 
“Folk Dances.” Both may be used in the June entertain- 
ment, as they are simple and very effective. 

The work outlined for the second grade needs no further 
explanation. With our crowded curriculum, we need re- 
laxation as never before; we require exercise that takes the 
blood from the head to all parts of the body, and sends it 
back to renew the brain; our spirits seem to demand 
periodic lifting, and laughter we need all the time to relax 
the tensions caused by just trying too hard. Our schools 
are emphasizing the development of mental fiber, so that 
the child may go out, later, into the world and hold his own; 
he does not need the muscle of the pioneer, but he does need 
skill, strength, good posture, supple muscles, quick reactions, 
grace of movement, physical well-being, a sense of perfect 
glowing health, which gives poise and confidence. Nervous 
breakdowns do not occur to laborers, nor to those leading 
an outdoor life; the nervously unstrung are those brain 
workers who do not take enough exercise, relaxation, play 
and amusement to counterbalance their mental dissipation. 

Of all the forms of recreation, dancing is probably the 
most valuable; there is less nerve strain than in games where 
the object is to win, which presupposes strain; there is 

nothing in the world more humanizing than dancing. 
What other activity permits a child, her parent, or teacher, 
for that matter, to be her simple, unaffected, joyous self 





as the rhythmic movements to music, and I believe that if 
boys were taught to dance in the kindergarten, and had a 
short daily period in every grade, it would be a wonderful 
avenue of self-expression and vent to unsatisfied desires. 
There are so few avenues in school through which a child 
can express himself, so few forms into which he can put 
the beauty which is latent in every one; but all may join 
in a folk dance, or an action song, or just rhythms to music, 
and be the better physically and mentally and morally, too. 
Competition games develop many undesirable qualities, the 
strong triumph over the weak. The winners are made 
heroes, and the child goes through all the feelings of pride, 
jealousy, disillusionment, envy, humiliation, defeat, accord- 
ing to his physical skill or prowess. Competition is an in- 
valuable asset to any project; goodness knows we use it 
enough in the physical training department. In our health 
clubs we praise the winner, the one who gains his-normal 
weight and holds it is patted on the back; the others are 
urged to catch up; but who knows the heartaches of the 
others, held back by adenoids, diseased tonsils, bad teeth, 
unhygienic home conditions, overcrowding, a poor selection 
of food, not enough relaxation and fun. 

Then in the daily morning inspection the clean child is 
presented with imaginary bouquets, while the little tots 
who do not receive numerous hot baths, shampoos, mani- 
cures are probably just craving all those things. Lack of 
hygienic conditions is seldom the child’s own fault in the 
lower grades, and yet the only way we can get at the parent 
is through the child’s pride in himself. 

Still, there are evils in the competition system which 
might be worth considering and modifying. 

It is claimed that the promotion of morale is the first 
attribute of physical training, to develop enthusiasm and 
loyalty toward the teacher, toward the class, toward the 
school, town, county, etc. 

The second duty is health promotion; and in the lower 
grades we have found little response to formal work, as 
formerly taught. Of course, the physician and nurse come 
before the physical training teacher in this responsibility. 
Exercise contributes to health, but alone it accomplishes 
little. Vigorous exercise for a mal-nourished child would 
probably prove his “finish,” but without the development 
of skill one’s task or profession. is handicapped. 

For productivity and the preparation of an individual 
for his life work, training of the hand should begin before 
the eighth year; the muscles must respond readily to the 
mind, or awkwardness, clumsiness, are the result. 

Economic fitness for one’s calling necessitates the dis- 
covering of special aptitudes and training along these lines, 
lest we have sad failure, a square plug in a round hole, 
a misfit handicapped all his life by having his profession in 
one groove, and his heart’s desire in another direction. 

It is in the school that the child may most easily be 
studied, in his work and play his natural tendencies show, 
and many a time his teacher knows more of his likes and 
dislikes than his parents, and if his heart is not in any 
given work he will not be a success. What is moral and 
physical efficiency without joy and enthusiasm? 

In our games, plays, rhythms, etc., we try to develop 
qualities which will help the child over all the rough places 
of life; we plan to give him the things which will be of so 
deep interest that he will show enthusiasm and thus develop 
ability in his work. We aim to stimulate a sense of patri- 
otism and pride in his country. 

In working with other children in groups, the social in- 
stinct is kept alive; he must beconsiderate and thoughtful of 
others, forget self, work to promote the happiness of the 
group, and girls, especially, need this; they need the rough 
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and ready treatment of games, to develop that bravery 
which is the opposite of sissiness. These are the aims; 
do they seem a large order? 

Warren A. Stearn, M.D., says, “It is natural for a child 
to follow its impulses and to resent interferences. Certain 
instinctive proclivities have to be curbed or directed for 
the common good, and custom directs us as to these matters. 
The sooner a child learns to conform to social requirements, 
habitually and automatically, the more normal its conduct 
will be. To follow certain paths from habit will save 
serious emotional stress and mental conflicts later in life, 
and give greater chance of normal conduct during life.” 


Outline for First Grade 
First PERIOD 


Drill on Direction, etc. 

Action Song— “All the Birds have Come Again.” 
First line hop forward, bow in, bow out (4 measures). 
Second line — skip (4 measures). 

Third line — run forward, pick up dew and remain 
poised — wings held out (4 measures). 


SECOND PERIOD 


Gymnastic Story. 
1 Pick Mayflowers, arrange in bouquets (children 
mention flowers). 
2 Simple May-pole dance. 
Skip around in twos, skip toward center, skip out 
from center. Skip around in single circle. 
Music — “Bluff King Hal” may be sung. 
Queen may be chosen and children bow to her as 
they pass. 
Queen returns bow. 
Represent sunbeams 
Birds flying. 
Breathing. 
Game Period — “Round and Round the Village.’ 


1D Ore oo 


Turrp Periop (Game Period) 
Duck Dance. 
Keep moving. 
“Oats, Peas, Beans.” 


“Round and Round the Village,” from Bancroft’s 
“ Games.” 


FouRTH PERIOD 


Rhythmic Period. 

Mari R. Hofer’s “The Cuckoo is Calling.” 

Review and perfect “Shoemaker’s Dance,” from Cramp- 
ton’s “Folk Dances.” 

Imaginary Plays. 
Sweeping, Dusting, Garden Activities. 


‘Outline for Second Grade 
First PERIOD 
Action Song — To the tune of “Muffin Man.” 


Shoemaker’s Dance 
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Flower Game, from Newton’s “Graded Games and 
Rhythmic Exercises.” 


We’re looking for a buttercup, 
A buttercup, a buttercup, 
We’re looking for a buttercup 
And find one here. 


The game is played like “London Bridge”; instead 
of child choosing gold or silver, a flower is chosen, 
sides are taken, and a tug ends the game. 

Breathing. 


SECOND PERIOD 
Gymnastic Story 


Coming to This Country 


1 Rowing out to large boat. 

back of room, feet on seat 

Climbing ladder to get into boat. One hand reach- 

ing up and opposite knee bent high, bend arm and 
put foot on floor, stretch arm and raise other foot. 

3 Pulling upanchor. Onefoot forward, stoop and pull 
first with one hand and then with other, leaning 
over desk. 

4 Hoisting sails. Reach up with hand, pull down and 
at same time put other up, etc. 

5 High waves make boat go up and down. Rising 
and sinking on toes, and when it gets very rough 
bend the knees. 

6 Row to shore. 
7 Breathing after hard row. 


Sitting on desks, facing 


bo 


THIRD PERIOD 


Games. 

“Did You Ever Seea Lassie?’’ — using all the mimetic 
exercises that suggest Spring — sweeping, dusting, 
scrubbing, blowing wind, pattering rain, sun- 
beams, birds. Garden activities — jumping rope, 
rolling hoops, spinning tops, jack-stones. 

Review March Games. 


FourRTH PERIOD 


Rhythmic Work, 
Simplified arrangement of May-pole Dance, using 
skipping movements to the tune of “Bluff King 
Hal.” 





Shoemaker’s Dance 


Partners face each other with hands clenched and revolve 
forearms quickly, first from inside upward and outward, 
then the reverse (1-2), (Winding the thread). 

Elbows are jerked back vigorously twice (3), (Pulling the 
thread). 

Clap hands three times (4). 

Repeat (1-4). 

Polka (5-8, 5-8). 
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Number Stories V 


Winifred 
NUMBER EIGHT 
First Story — Billy’s Picnic 

Once upon a time, when it was a very fine day, Billy 
wanted to go for a picnic, and he wanted Bobbie to go with 
him. 

“What would you like to take with you?” asked Billy’s 
mother. 

“Oranges, please,” said Billy. 
anything, and so does Bobbie.” 

“Very well,” said Mother, “here is fifty cents; go to the 
store on your way and get some, and anything else you 
want.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said Billy; and before very long he 
was at the store. 

“Please can I have some oranges and some apples?”’ said 
Billy. “Four oranges and four apples, that will be eight 
altogether.” The storekeeper looked among his fruit. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but these are all the oranges I 
have left.”” He put them down on the counter, and there 
were just three. nS 


“‘T like them better than 


“T’ll have them,” said Billy, “if you’ll please give me 
one more apple to make up; that’ll be five apples 
instead of four.” 

Very well,” said the storekeeper, “I have plenty of 
apples.” So Billy arranged his fruit on the counter, and 


it looked like this: 


“There’s only one thing I wish,” said Bobbie, ‘‘and that 
is that the store-man had given them to us the other way 
around, five oranges and three apples.” 

“So do I,” said Billy. ‘Maybe he will next time.” 





Expression and Exercises 
. a the fruit that Billy bought, and arrange it the way 
e did. 
Draw it as Billy wished it had been. 
Make the fruit in plasticine. 

Dramatize the story. 
Practice making 8’s. 
if you find them hard. 

Draw the fruit as Billy wanted it in the first place, 
4 apples and 4 oranges. 

Make a big 8 on your desk with seeds, and put four seeds 
in each round. 

Make enough horse shoes in plasticine for two horses. 

Draw eight balls. Color half of them red and the rest 
green. 

New sums. 

4+4=8 5+3=8 3+5=8 


Second Story — Bobbie’s Birthday 


The week after Billy’s picnic, Bobbie had a birthday. 
He was a big boy, older than most of you, and he was going 
to be eight. - 

“Mother,” he said, “please may I ask Billy to come and 
play on my birthday, and have supper with me?” 

“Certainly you may,” said Mother. “I’ll make you a 
cake, and you shall have eight candles on it.” Both Bobbie 
and his mother forgot it was early closing day, and they 


Do them in sand with a stick first, 





M. New 


would not be able to buy anything after one o’clock. 
Fortunately, there was plenty in the house to make a cake 
with, but then there were the candles. 

“T know I have some somewhere,” said Mother, as she 
looked through various boxes and drawers. “Ah! here is 
a box of pretty blue ones.” Bobbie took them, and counted 
them, laying them on the table like this: 


One, two, three, four, five, six, and that was all. 

“T’m afraid there aren’t enough,” he said; “we need two 
more.” 

“T have some white ones, too, I think,” said Mother. 
See, here they are, loose in the drawer. There are just 
two — exactly enough.” 

So Bobby had his cake and candles, afer all, and both he 
and Billy had a lovely time. 

“You wished my oranges the other way around,” said 
Billy. ‘Whatabout your candles?’”’ And as Bobbie didn’t 
understand, he had to explain. ‘I mean one candle and 
eight cakes!”” he said. Wasn’t he a greedy boy! 


Expression and Exercises 


Draw the blue and white candles. 

Make them in plasticine. 

Dramatize the story. 

Make in plasticine six cakes, and two more. 

Make or draw eight different presents for Bobbie’s 
birthday. 

Draw a frame. Draw eight marbles in it, two blue and 
the’ rest plain brown. 

Come out in front and choose a family of eight children, 
half boys, and the rest girls. 

Draw eight chickens, two black and the rest yellow. 

New sums: 6+2=8 2+6=8 




















ecoe | cece | cece 
ecoee | ecoc5e | eeee 
ecoee | cece | eeee 
ecoee eoee | ceee 
ecoe | ese0e | eeee 





NUMBER NINE 
First Story — Bobbie’s Baseball 


Now, Bobbie was getting so big, he wanted to play base- 
ball. He wasn’t satisfied with what he called “ Babies’ 
Ball”; he wanted to play a real game, with a full team"of 
nine boys on each side. 

“T know,” he said to Billy, one day; “we'll get all the 
boys that live this far side of the track, and make a team, 
and play against the boys that live in the street the other 
side of the track.” 

“That'll be fine!” said Billy. “Let’s start now.” So 
they did; and this is how they did it. 
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Freddy, come up here and be Billy, and Tommy come 
and be Bobbie. And then they had Charlie and Harry 
and Frank —five boys altogether. Stand in order, so 
we can have a good look at you! 

These were all the boys they could get, for Buddy was 
too little, and John was too big, and wouldn’t play with 
them. They thought, and thought, and at last Bobbie said, 
“There’s my sister Betty, she doesn’t play badly at all.” 

“My sister plays better than I do,” said one of the other 
boys. 

“Let’s finish up the team with girls, ” said Billy. And 
so they did. There was Betty; we’ll have Phyllis for Betty. 
Come up and join the team, Phyllis. Now, Bobbie, choose 
enough other girls to make your nine complete. 

Just as the team was all chosen, along came big John with 
his camera, and he thought they looked so fine that he took 
a photograph of them. It looked something like this: 


AA 


oP 


, 





See if you can draw a picture of them too, and the rest of 
the story must wait till another day. 


Exercises and Expression 


Draw a-picture of Bobbie’s team. 

Make them with plasticine and sticks. 

Dramatize the story. 

Draw balls for'the team to practice with, a brown one 
-for each boy, and a blue one for each girl. 

Make in plasticine a stick of candy for each member of 
the team, pink for each girl, and green for each boy. 

Make a garden with four sticks. Put nine seeds in it. 

Make a page of nines in your scribbler. 

New sums: 5+4=9 4+5=9 


Second Story — The Other Side 


Next day Bobbie asked Jack, who lived in the next street, 
to get a team to play against his nine men, and Jack said he 
would. He found it hard work too, but at least he managed 
to get together six boys. Suppose we play Jim is Jack, 
and he shall choose any six boys he likes. (When chosen, 
let them stand like the six bears.) 

To go on with the story. Jack said: 

“That won’t do; six isn’t enough for a team; we ought 
to have nine.” 

“Bobbie has girls in his team,” said one of the boys. 
“We can have some too; they play well.” So they chose 
some girls, enough to make up their nine. Choose them, 
Jack, and we will watch you. Now we must have a picture 
of them, as we did of Bobbie’s team. Who can come and 
draw it on the board? 


”? 


Exercises and Expression 
Draw a picture of Jack’s team. 
Make the team in plasticine. 
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Jack’s team stood in three rows, and practiced drill 
exercises to make themselves strong to play. Show how 
they did it. 

Draw Jack’s team standing for drill. 

Make two frames with sticks. Put nine seeds in each, 
and arrange them different ways in the two frames. 

New sums: 





6+3=9 3+6=9 3+3+3=9 
|e3$0e | | eco 
e°e@ | 
e°e Dosen 
e | 
| @e@e | Bec | 


Third Story — The Game 


It would take too long for me to tell you all about the 
big game played by Bobbie’s and Jack’s teams, but I must 
tell the sad things that happened to two of the boys on 
Jack’s side, while they were playing. We'll have Jack’s 
side up in front here, so we can see exactly how it was. 
Frank can be Jack this time, and choose his team of six 
boys and three girls. That’s right, stand as you did for 
your pictures. 

Here is Fred. Now Fred was. always standing too close 
to the boy who was batting. Jack kept saying, “Don’t 
stand there, Fred, you’ll get hit.” Fred would move 
farther away, but in a few moments ye would forget, and 
be back in the same place again, and at last he was hit. 
He had a great, big bang, right on his head, that hurt him 
very much indeed. He had to have it bandaged up, and 
he couldn’t play, any more for a whole week. (Tie hand- 
kerchief around “¥red’s head.) 

The other boy was Jim. He was rather a sleepy boy, 
and when he was fielding, instead of watching the ball, 
he would be thinking 9f something else, and looking quite 
the other way. Maybe you can guess what happened. 
Billy was batting, and he hit the ball hard, and it came fast 
across the field towards Jim. Jim ought to have caught 
it, but he was watching a butterfly, and not thinking of the 
ball at all, till it came and hit him, bang! on the side of the 
head. He was surprised. So now there were two boys 
with bandaged heads, and of course Jack’s side was beaten, 
because he had to play with two men short, only seven on 
his team, instead of nine. We’ll tie Jim’s head up, too, 
and see what the team looked like on their way home. 


Exercises and Expression 


Draw Jack’s team after the game. 

Make them in plasticine. 

Make a piece of candy in plasticine for each player in 
Jack’s team. Make little pieces for the two who were 
hurt, and a big one for each of the others. 

Draw seven oranges for the seven well players in Jack’s 
team. Draw i more for them to take to the sick ones. 

New sums: 7+2=9 2+7=9 


Make nine frames with sticks, and put seeds in like this: 
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Draw frames and draw balls in. 


« € & « & * Draw four frames, and draw nine balls in each, like this: 
e e e e e e Color the first, 5 red and the rest green. 
e e e e * Color the second, 6 red and the rest green. 
e © © e * Color the third, 7 red and the rest green. 
e e Color the fourth, all red but one. How many red? 
Draw a ladder with nine steps. Number the steps with 
Draw frames instead of using sticks. Put seeds in. figures, etc. 


African Paper Doll and Poster 


E. T. Fox 
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An Easy Project to Try 


Helen M. Joyce 


Principal Lincoln Primary School, Framingham, Mass. 


If no project as yet you have tried, 
And still seek a suitable guide, 
Allow me to mention 
This little invention, 
For its value cannot be denied. 


Grade IV was to begin a series of lessons in printing 
letters and figures. In discussing the need of such knowl- 
edge, the many printed signs in a grocery store were 
mentioned. From this came the suggestion that we open 
a grocery. 

At once numerous boxes, empty, of course, cans and jars 
began to come in. All worked hard to print the names and 







BROWN-— DOL. 


BLACK- HAIR 


prices needed for them. Mother’s daily purchases, shop 
windows, and price lists, cut from local paper, gave the 
necessary information. 

There was plenty of material for language, the first paper 
being an announcement of the opening of a new store; 
the second, some news concerning its prices and policies; 
the third, a postponement due to a bad storm; the last, a 
description of the opening. 

The school table was decorated with colored paper and 
the. boxes, etc.,, tastefully arranged. Youthful clerks made 
out sales checks, receipted them, and gave real money for 
change. (One little girl; went to the ‘bank and secured $10 


_- PENCIL LINE 


PENCIL LINE 


WHITE- SUIT 









































in change). Samples of a special brand of biscuit were 
given away and the ease with which the bargain hunters 
did their work and went home (to their seats) was a real 
joy to the onlooker. 

Making change, filling out checks, checking sales, keeping 
within one’s allowance, discussion of prices — all partici- 
pated in by the pupils — helped to make this project a 
practical game. ‘The interest was so great that sales con- 
tinued for five days. By that time each child had had an 
opportunity. to serve in more than one position. 

A timely happening was the leaving at our door, on 
opening day, of a big package of blotters advertising 
Ward’s Bread. Needless to say, these blotters were given 
to each customer, one who had been neglected returning to 
ask for hers. 

Much information was acquired, small groups volun- 
teering to find out where tea, coffee, sugar, cocoa, etc., 
came from and something of their growth. 

Thus drawing, spelling, language, arithmetic, and geog- 
raphy lessons became alive with interest, and the Director 
‘was vastly repaid for the extra work the project entailed. 


Ways to Ride 
A Project 


Jane W. Wyman 





John, a wide-awake boy of seven, brought to school a 
boat he had drawn. I asked him to make a larger one 
for us to keep on the wall in the schoolroom, and all 
his spare time during the day was spent in making it. 

The children watched the making of the boat with 
interest, and when it was finished, we all commented 
upon it and admired it. After that several children showed 
me pictures of boats they had made. Some had imitated 
John’s boat; some had attempted drawing different boats. 

One day, soon after that, another boy drew something 
intended for an aeroplane on the blackboard. I offered 
him colored chalk to use, if he could make a better one. 
He drew a fairly creditable one. 

During our discussion, that day, I said, “You have 
made boats and an aefoplane. What else could you 
smake to ride in?” They responded promptly —a train, 
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a trolley car, an automobile, a bicycle, and one youngster 
said a scooter. I wrote on the board each suggestion, then 
asked, “Which shall we make first?”’ Most of them said, 
“A train.” No thought of its being difficult troubled 
them. 

So we made‘a train. 
folded paper. 
however. 

The next day several toy automobiles and trains were 
brought to school. These served as models for better 
cuttings and drawings. 

The trolley car was made in the same way as the cars 
for the train, covered with a bright color and a trolley 
adjusted. The automobile I drew with the children, using 
a toy automobile as a model. We had no scooter to use 
as a model, so we drew it from memory. Mine was criti- 
cised because the handle to use in steering was not like 
theirs at home. 

We had one lesson on cutting letters from oblong pieces 
of paper, in order to label the results of our efforts with the 
words, “Ways to Ride.” 

Children love action. No project suggests itself more 
readily to children than one which, in imagination, gives 
them a chance to ride away somewhere or to do some brave 
deed. 


The Des Moines Salary 
Schedule 


Kate Kelly 


Assistant Director Elementary Education, Des Moines Public Schools, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


The cars were easy to cut from 
There were not many successful engines, 





The salary schedule recently adopted in Des: Moines, 
Iowa, will be of particular interest to teachers and prospec- 
tive teachers of the primary grades. 

This schedule classifies all teachers in four groups, as 
follows: 

Class 1 Successful completion of a two-year course in 
a normal school or the equivalent. 

Class 2 Successful completion of a three-year course 
in a normal school or the equivalent. 

Class 3 Successful completion of four years of college 
work with a standard Bachelor’s Degree. 

Class 4 Successful completion of five years of college 
work with a standard Master’s Degree. 

Two years’ experience is pre-requisite to appointment at 
the minimum salary in each of the several classes. If the 
superintendent deems it wise, recognition may be given for 
five years’ experience in a graded school system of the 
standard of]Des Moines maintaining a nine months’ school 
year. 

The minimum salary in Class 1 is $1200.00. 
mum in Class 4 is $3000.00. 

The schedule provides for a definite annual increment 
in each class. After the number of years of credit have 
been established for a teacher and she receives her appoint- 
ment at a fixed point on the scale, her salary will auto- 
matically increase according to the provisions of the 
schedule. 

This enables her to place for further study with the 
assurance that she will receive additional compensation 
for time and money expended. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of the schedule is 
the fact of equal pay for equal service, regardless of grade or 
type of school. This means that given the same professional! 


The maxi- 


preparation, experience and personal qualities, the teacher 
in the first grade will receive the same salary as’a teacher 
in the senior high school. 

This will make it possible for the teacher who by nature 
and inclination is particularly adapted to work with young 
children, to satisfy both her personal inclination and her 
professional ambition. 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 
Projects 






Vil 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


The Japanese 


Part II 


V_ What they do. 
1 Why do people work? What are some of the things 
Agoonak’s father did to make a living? What do the 
fathers of the boys and girls in this room do to make a 
living? Which do you think work in Japan would be more 
like, work in Eskimo land or work in our own United 
States? Why would it be more like the work here? 

Let us think of the things we have learned of the Japanese 
and see if you can tell me some of the things that the 
Japanese people do. Yes, we have already learned that 
the Japanese are among the most careful farmers of the 
world. What do they raise on their farms that we also 
raise on ours? What things do they raise that we do not? 

We shall want to know something of how they cultivate 
their rice. Let us look at the pictures (National Geographic, 
Perry, etc.) See the small beds all laid off in rows? The 
rice seeds are made very wet at the time of planting. Why? 
Then when the little plants come up, four or five inches of 
water are turned onto the land and kept until the leaves 
float on the surface of it; it is then drawn off, and the 
plants are ready for cultivating and for growing. When 
they have grown strong and become firmly rooted, water is 
again flooded over the land and it is kept thus till the grain 
ripens — that is, till these white seeds come at the top of 
the stalk. Why do we not grow rice here? (If being 
taught in a section of our country where rice is not grown.) 

We shall also want to know something of how they grow 
their tea. These pictures (Perry Pictures, etc.), will help 
us to see in fancy something of how a tea field looks, with 
its long rows of green tea plants, five or six feet high, and 
the dark green leaves three or four inches long. Many men 
and women will be needéd to pick these leaves when they 
are ripe, to spread them on mats to dry in the sun, and then, 
with the dried leaves on a table before them, to roll them 
with their hands till they look like this. (Show the black 
and green tea, as we have it.) 

Who remembers what the principal meat is that the 
Japanese eat? It takes a large part of all the men in Japan 
to catch so many fish. 

Sometimes, instead of fishing for fish, they fish for pearls. 
These pearls are very valuable and sell for a great deal of 
money. 

Of what are the best kimonas worn by the Japanese made? 
Let us learn something of the making of this silk. (Pic- 
tures, and a silk exhibit, such as that which can be obtained 
from the Belding Silk Company, with bits of Japanese silk, 
should be used to lend interest and make this study mean 


something to the children.) We all know something of silk 
thread, but who can tell me where the silk thread comes 
from? Weall remember the cocoon we had in our specimen 
jar last winter and what happened to it. In Japan, there 
are moths which lay eggs from which silk worms come. 
These worms feed on the leaves of the mulberry tree. 
Then, when they are about a month old, they begin spinning 
a cocoon, and after working several days, they go to sleep. 
The Japanese have regular farms for these silkworms. 
They gather the cocoons, put them in ovens, to kill the 
silkworms, then put the cocoons in boiling water. This 
loosens the threads, and the girls and women unwind them. 
These threads are so fine that several of them must be 
twisted together to form the silk thread, which is then 
ready to be woven into silk and satin and velvet. 

We have learned, too, that the Japanese make a great 
many things of paper — hats, caps, fans, parasols, screens, 
napkins and lanterns. 

And we know something of their beautiful pottery, their 
vases, jewelry, and very dainty, beautiful china, and many, 
many toys. 

Sometimes our floors are covered with Japanese matting, 
and sometimes we have garments or fancy articles made of 
the beautiful cotton crepes they weave. 

But the Japanese can’t use all of these things themselves; 
we have seen that we use some of them, and other people 
in nearly all parts of the world use some of them, too. 
What do we call the people who live by the buying and 
selling of goods? Yes, there must be merchants, and there 
must be people who see to the shipping of these goods. 

2 Things to do. 

Make a poster showing a rice farm; a tea farm. 

Make a collection of bits of Japanese silks and crepes 
and fasten to a large cardboard. 

Have a Japanese Art Corner, in which place pieces 
of china, pottery, etc., which may be loaned for 
the exhibit. 

Furnish a Japanese Toy Shop of the kites, tops, etc., 
that may be collected. 

Make a scrap-book of pictures portraying Japanese 
occupations. 

VI What the boys and girls do. 

1 But in the meanwhile, what do little Japanese boys 
and girls do? Yes, indeed — they go to school. How old 
must boys and girls be in our country before they go to 
school? Every boy and every girl in Japan must go to 
school from the time he is six years old until he is twelve 
years old. Perhaps we can find pictures of little Japanese 
children with their book satchels in their hands, going to 
school, and pictures of them in school studying. 

What will they do before they go into school? When the 











A rainy day crowd of schoolboys in Japan is a far more picturesque sight than it is in America 


teacher comes in? How is the schoolroom furnished? 
What do they study about? Reading, writing, music, and 
history — such a great deal of history, for the Japanese are 
very proud of their own country, and love it very dearly, 
so that everyone must learn about it. The boys must know 
how their heroes went to battle, what they did for Japan; 
the girls must learn how the brave women of Japan helped 
these heroes. 

They are at school from seven o’clock to twelve o’clock, 
with a short recess at the end of each hour, and a lunch in 
the middle of the morning. The boys are in one room, the 
girls in another, and in a few years they will not even go to 
the same school. Let us see what we can find out about 
what they learn — about their books and how they read 
them from the bottom to the top of the page, from right to 
left, beginning at what would seem to us the end of the 
book; how they write with a brush, instead of a pen and 
pencil; how, above all, they must learn to be brave and 
loyal, patient and polite. 

The little girls must learn, too, how to cook and sew, 
and those of upper rank must also learn to direct and 
control servants jn the performing of all household tasks. 
The tea ceremony and the flower ceremony must each be 
carefully learned. The Japanese, you know, are a very 
ceremonious people, and tea and flowers are so important 
in their lives, that each act in connection with them has to 
be learned just as it should be. This helps their girls to be 
very graceful, to be gentle and self-controlled, and gracious 
and at ease in all kinds of company. 

The boys must train their bodies to be quick and active, 
and they must learn whatever they can about their father’s 
business, and help him with his work. Above all, they 
must learn respect and reverence for their elders, and for 
their Emperor, and give absolute obedience to them. 

Wouldn’t all this seem strange to little Agoonak? 


2 Things to do. 
Make a poster showing Japanese children in school. 


VI Games and toys. 

1 But little Japanese boys and girls do not always work 
or go to school. Let us learn something of the games they 
play, and the toys they play with. We will want to see 
how much they are like Agoonak’s, and how much like ours. 

What do you like to play with best of all, little girls? 
Your dolls; and so do little Japanese girls. But they 
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are not allowed to play with 
theirs at all times, as you are— 
except at the time of the Dolls’ 
Festival, Japanese dolls are only 
to be looked at, unless indeed 
they are put away in the “go- 
down,” and cannot even be 
looked at. But little girls like 
to play with their little broth- 
ers or sisters. Often, if there is 
no little baby in their own fam- 
ily, they borrow one to play 
with. You can see how they 
strap the babies to their backs. 
They jump rope, play hop- 
scotch, hide-and-seek, and many 
other games, just as we do, all 
with babies strapped to their 
backs. What would happen to 
the babies’heads? Whatwould 
keep the sun out of their eyes? 
Poor eyesight is very common 
among the Japanese because of 
this. Then, too, the little girls 
love to tend the flowers, to sew 
and embroider, and both boys 
and girls dearly love to listen 
to stories, and to tell them; to 
blow bubbles, to go on picnics, 
and to take part in the many festivals. 

The boys have very remarkable looking kites, made of 
paper and bamboo. Let us find pictures to show us what 
some of these kites represent. Did you ever hear of fighting 
kites? By mixing finely broken glass with glue, rubbing 
their kite strings in this and letting them dry, they become 
hard and sharp; then one boy tries to cut across another’s 
kite, and any kite he succeeds in cutting down is his prize. 
Boys like to play the sword game, too, with their toy swords, 
and they delight in walking on their stilts. Of what are 
these stilts made? They call these stilts their “heron legs.” 
Can you think why? 

They have drums and tops and balls and butterflies all 
made of paper, and many animals made of straw or bamboo. 
Often, too, men go about the streets blowing dolls and funny 
looking animals out of paste. All Japanese like to be 
amused, so whether it is this man with his paste toys, or a 
juggler or an acrobat or a man with a monkey, or a story 
teller, he is always welcomed and followed by crowds of 
merry children who are willing to give him the “hand-joy”’ 
(clapping). 

Another game that the girls and boys like is “bat-the- 
ball.”” Two or more children, with light wooden bats (flat 
boards with handles attached) try to keep a light ball up 
in the air by striking it with their bats. They are fond of 
music, so many of their toys are musical — which do you 
think these might be? Some of the kites and tops make 
very musical sounds. They have many mechanical toys 
of the same kinds as ours, and did you know that many 
of our fireworks come from Japan? The Japanese them- 
selves like to send up fireworks, but they like best those 
that look like flowers. 

2 Things to do. 

Have a “bubble” party. 

Have a kite-flying contest. 

Make posters of cut-outs, showing Japanese children 

playing different games. 
VII Their festivals. 
1 The New Year. 

When is the gladdest, merriest time of all the year 
with us, when we make visits and give gifts — 
when Santa Claus comes? The Japanese do not 
have Christmas, but instead, they make merry 
at the festival that we have just after Christmas. 
Yes, the New Year—that is the gladdest, 
gayest time of all the year for Take and Taro, 
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Let us see what preparations are made for this 
glad day. Remember, everything in Japan has 
some special significance, some meaning peculiar 
to them. 


For a long time before the New Year, everyone has 


been busy; new kimonos have been made, 
usually the prettiest kind, of silk or crepe, with 
gay flowers in them, and the family crest 
embroidered on them; dainty handkerchiefs, of 
silk or crepe, with embroidered crests, or pack- 
ages of paper handkerchiefs have been made for 
gifts; and each family must have its lucky bag, 
a square of Japanese paper in which are put a 
dried plum, a bit of dried fish, and a few chest- 
nuts, all tied up with red and white string — for 
the Japanese think these things bring good luck. 
The house is thoroughly cleaned, fresh papers 
are put on the shoji (windows), the old mats are 
burned and new ones are laid on the floor; 
everything is then carefully dusted with a 
duster made of — feathers? No, indeed — of 
a green branch of bamboo with its feathery 
leaves! 


And what place in the house do you think will be 


especially decorated? The alcove, of course, 
their beauty spot. What do you think they 
will put in the alcove? Along with whatever 
decorations they may use, they put the gifts 
there, all the gifts that are to be distributed 
among the different members of the family on 
New Year’s Day, each one beautifully wrapped 
in white paper. 


Across the gateway an arch is placed, for the arch to 


them symbolizes health, happiness and pros- 
perity. On each side of the gate, two pine trees 
are set in the ground — the “mother-pine” on 
the right, the “father-pine” on the left. Just 
beside these are tall bamboos, with their green 
leaves rustling in the wind. From bamboo to 
bamboo, a thick rope of rice-straw, plaited and 
knotted very smoothly, is hung, because they 
think this will keep away evil spirits and bring 
a blessing to the household. It soon becomes 
a very gay rope, for Take and Taro hang so 
many things on it: the lucky bag, of course, 
and flags; then there are strips of white paper 
which represent men offering themselves to the 
gods, a little piece of seaweed, some fern leaves, 
a branch of camellia, some oranges and some 
lobsters. You’d never guess why they hang the 
lobsters—it is because their crooked bodies stand 
for the bent bodies of old people, and so signify 
old age, long life. So, the arch complete, means 
to them health, strength, happiness, obedience, 
honor, and long life. 


And the stores, the shops! What wonderful places 


they are just before the New Year, with every 
beautiful thing the shop-keepers can think of 
to put on the shelves to tempt people to buy! 
Wouldn’t you like to go down the street of shops 
with Take and Taro and see the gorgeous new 
kimonos and all the wonderful toys, to meet all 
the gay crowds of merry shoppers, to buy the 
last presents and trinkets to be given on the 
next day? 


But remember, you must be up just before sunrise, 


for on that day you must greet the sun with a 
glad “Ohayo” and with the “hand-joy,” for the 
streets will be full of men and women and boys 
and girls, greeting the New Year, for that is the 
way to begin the year with good luck, they think. 
And everywhere the streets are gay with white 
banners on which there is a great red sun, and 
there are lanterns on houses, verandas, trees, 
and flags just everywhere. Soon the temple 
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bells will peal out through the air, for some time 
must be given to worship, too. Then the games! 
Fathers join with their sons in kite flying con- 
tests, and sword games, the little girls will look 
like bright butterflies as they play shuttlecock 
and battledore up and down the streets, while 
coolies will be quickly trotting here and there 
with their jinrikishas, taking beautiful ladies 
to the temple, or to call on various friends or 
relatives. 


The Dolls’ Festival. ; 
How many of you little girls have ever had a birthday 


party? Would you like to have one every year? 
Take has one every year, so do all Japanese 
girls; but the queer thing about it is, that no 
matter on what day they were born, they all 
have their party or festival on the third of March. 
What do we do on our birthdays? Take begins 
sooner than we, for she doesn’t want to lose one 
minute of that happy day. Her mother has 
already re-arranged the alcove and put fresh 
flowers there in her honor, and against one wall 
of the house she has placed a set of shelves. 
Take’s father takes her to the “godown,” and 
together they take the dolls from the big trunk 
in which they have been stored and carry them 
to the home. They must then be placed on the 
shelves. On the very top shelf there are the 
Emperor, Empress, and royal family, all dressed 
in very gorgeous robes. On the shelf below, are 
the court musicians; perhaps some may be 
kneeling to the Emperor, while some may be 
playing on kotos or samisens, and some may be 
beating their little drums. How beautiful the 
court ladies look, with their handsome silk or 
crepe kimonos with big, bright sashes, and their 
black hair adorned with glittering pins and 
combs. On the other shelves are the dolls repre- 
senting the other classes of people, even down to 
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the coolies, with their jinrikishas, and old 
women with their little ovens and jars of cake 
dough. The dolls representing the men of the 
army and the navy always have honored places, 
for every Japanese honors the men who protect 
the country to which they are so loyal. 


Then, when breakfast is over, and all the birthday 


gifts have been opened, Take goes back to her 
dolls, and what a happy day she has! No 
school, no lessons to study, no music lesson to 
practice, no duties of any kind — just company 
and gifts and play — and, best of all, all of those 
wonderful dolls. But how is it that one little 
girl has so many dolls, you ask? Remember 
that Take doesn’t play with her dolls at just any 
time, as you do; she has them only on the day 
of the Dolls’ Festival. And it would seem a 
real calamity to break one, for Take knows that 
when she grows up and has little girls of her own, 
they will have all of her dolls, as well as their 
own. Take has her mother’s and her grand- 
mother’s, and some little Japanese girls have 
them for many generations back. 


Even so, one of the great events of the day is the going 


into the street of shops to buy another doll. 
What kind of a doll do you think Take will buy? 
What would you buy? What games do you 
think Take will play with her dolls? How would 
she carry one when she goes into the street of 
shops? How would she serve them their break- 
fast? How would the doll houses te made? 
Their carriages? 


When night comes, Take may sit up late, because it is 


her birthday festival. Then, when she gets 
ready for bed, she says not just “good-night” 
to her dolls, but ‘good-bye’ — good-bye for 
another whole year. 


So you see now how it is that Japanese dolls are kept 


sO many, many years, and still look clean, and 
not get broken. Which do you like better, the 
Japanese way of playing with dolls, or our way? 
Which do you think is more fun — for all little 
girls to celebrate their birthdays on the same 
day, or for each to have her own birthday? 
What do you think Agoonak would think of all 
this? 


3 The Flag Festival. 
But all of that is for the little girls’ birthdays. Now 


what about the little boys’? They, too, have a 
day all their own —the fifth day of the fifth 
month — and they call it the Festival of the 
Flags. On that morning every boy is up early 
to greet the sun, and while the boys go to the 
tombs of their ancestors to offer up prayers at 
the shrine of their dear grandmother or great- 
grandmother (for you know the Japanese always 
include their honored dead in their festivities), 
trips are made to the “godown” to bring out the 
flags and the long bamboo pole to place in front 
of the house. What a sight greets the sun as he 
shines out over a Japanese city on that morning! 
In front of every house is a bamboo pole, and 
flying from that pole— what do you suppose? 
Fish! A paper fish for every boy in the family! 
Some of these fish are quite remarkable. They 
are made of strong Japanese paper, hollow, so 
that the wind gets into them and blows them 
out till they look like real fish floating about in 
what Taro calls “the ocean of air.” Some of 
them are as much as twenty feet long; many 
have bulging eyes, which some mechanical device 
causes to roll about in the head as the fish moves 
on the air; and some even have a device in the 
mouth or around the gills which causes them to 
sing or whistle musically as the wind blows 
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through. The poorer people may use a cord of 
plaited rice straw to fasten their fish to the poles, 
but wealthy people use fine silken cord of very 
bright colors — though only from the Emperor’s 
palace will you see a sky-blue cord. 


They all represent the same kind of fish — the carp. 


This is a strong, large fish that can leap water- 
falls, and swim against strong currents. It is 
a fish that is very hard to catch, for it will fight 
until the very last. The Japanese fathers use 
this to signify that their sons will grow inte strong, 
brave men who will welcome every obstacle. 


The Japanese love children very dearly. They call} 


them “treasure flowers.” They like large 
families, for that is a sign that the gods have 
blessed them, and that good luck will be theirs. 
They especially like boys, for a boy carries on 
the family name. So, when a boy baby is born, 
there is great rejoicing. The father sends up 
great sky rockets, and every one is so proud and 
happy. Then when the fifth of May comes, the 
baby’s fish is added to the pole, and the whole 
family rejoices to see it there. There are kites, 
too, of all sizes and kinds. Sometimes the 
mother writes a little prayer to the gods, some 
wish for her baby boy, and fastens it to the kite, 
so that it may fly up into heaven thus. Or, if 
some child has been sick, or there has been 
trouble or sorrow, the message is about that; 
a sulphur paper is fastened near to this message, 
and just before the kite is sent up, the sulphur 
paper sets fire to it, and so kite, message and all 
are burned and lost to sight. The mothers think 
that the illness or misfortune of whatever kind 
it may have been vanish with it, and thus the 
coming year be free from such cares. Each 
little Japanese boy saves his money for this day, 
for he will want to go into the street of shops 
and buy a new kite — perhaps Taro will call his 
new kite a paper hawk, if it flies well; or he may 
get one that sings or hums as it flies through the 
air, and then he will call it a wind-harp; or he 
may get one that is like 1 great dragon, or some 
other fierce looking animal. 


Wouldn’t you like to see a real Japanese city on the 


day of the Flag Festival, with the many gay 
fish floating out from the bamboo pole in front 
of almost every Japanese home, and the air 
above the roofs and out over the city fairly 
filled with kites of all kinds? Taro never seems 
to tire of looking. But then, there are many 
things for him to do beside look. There are 
kite-flying contests, the sword games, and soldier. 
Then there are leap frog, tug-of-war, tag, “wind- 
jump” (in which they jump toward the goal, 
instead of running, as you do), and a hopping 
game in which the one that hops the farthest 
from the given mark wins, and “kicking-ball,”’ 
which takes the place of our football, only they 
use a shuttlecock instead of a football. Some 
of the boys play what they call horse, but it is 
more like our leap-frog than anything else we 
know of, for while one boy bends his back and 
holds on to the girdle of a boy in front of him, 
another rides on the back of the second. The 
rider is called the general. The real fun of this 
game comes in having six boys play it together, 
so that there are two horses with their two 
leaders and two generals; then one general tries 
to unseat the other, each horse and leader trying 
to aid his general, resulting in a lively frolic for 
all. The very small boys play horse by riding 
on a bamboo stick; perhaps the stick may have 
a horse’s head attached to it. 


Of course, Taro and his friends may play their games 
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A Japanese Print by Kiyonaga 
































Children on the Day of the “Panabata” Observance —By courtesy of Boston Art Museum 




































at almost any time during the year, just as you 
play games; but as this is his great holiday, he 
has nothing to do all day long but play and 
enjoy himself. Then, too, the holiday is in 
honor of Hachiman, their god of war, and it 
pleases him to have boys play all kinds of games 
of skill and chance. And you must remember 
that when the day is over, the flags and the fish 
will be put back into the “godown” to stay a 
whole year, until another fifth of May brings 
another Flag Festival. 


The Festival of the Plum Blossoms. 
The Cherry Festival. 

The Wistaria Festival. 
Chrysanthemum Festival. 

Lotus Festival. 

The Emperor’s Birthday. 


COONS 


VIII Some interesting facts and customs. 

Perhaps you will think that we have already had so many 
strange, delightful things, that there couldn’t be any more. 
But even if you learn all the things about all of their festivals 
—and you can see for yourselves that the Japanese aie 
such fun-loving and such beauty-loving people that they 
make festivals of many things we would never think of in 
such connection — there are still many things to learn. 
Perhaps as we have read and talked of Take and Taro, and 
other Japanese children, you have noticed some of these 
things. 

1 Ona girl baby’s first birthday, battledores and shuttle- 
cocks are sent as gifts; on a boy’s first birthday, bows and 
arrows. There may be many other presents, especially for 
the boy, of rice and silk and other things, but these two 
things must be included. 

2 When a baby is seven days old, his head is shaved 
except for queer little tufts of hair here and there in spots, 
wherever his mother may wish. It is then, too, that the 
name is given.’ All Japanese names have a special meaning, 
and are given for some special reason. For instance, Take 
means “bamboo,” and was given this little girl in the hope 
that the little girl would grow tall and straight and strong 
and useful, like the bamboo; Taro means “oldest son.” 

3 Every child is taken to the temple when it is thirty 
days old, to be placed under the protection of the gods, and 
to ask health and happiness and good luck for it. 

4 Little girls are always taught to obey their brothers, 
to wait on them and serve them in every way. When 
children see or hear their father or grandmother coming, 
they must stand and remain standing until he or she comes 
near enough for the “kotow” — then the child bows his 
forehead to the floor, with hands outspread, palms down- 
ward. Absolute obedience is demanded of children towards 
their elders, even though the latter be unwise or wicked. 
And with this there is always reverence and respect for the 
aged. 

5 Most little children have a name label —a little 
wooden or metal label with the name and address on it — 
fastened around the neck. Can you think why they wear 
this? 

6 Instead of a Santa Claus, they have a Mochi Man. 
When do you suppose he comes to them? Often they call 
their candy “mochi,” because they think he brings it. 

7 Japanese do not kiss. They do hug, however 

8 They are very fond of amusement. You will want 
to know more of their street of theatres, of their story- 
tellers, of their jugglers, and of the old women who go about 
with little bake ovens and coals fastened to one end of a 
pole, with a jar of rice-cake batter and another jar of bean 
sauce at the other end of the pole. What do you suppose 
they do with this, on the street? Most of all, however, they 
love picnics. 

9 Can you think why the plum blossom is called “eldest 
brother of the flowers”? Perhaps you can find a picture 
of a Japanese flower seller and learn what they do instead 
of having florist shops, as we do. 
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10 You will want to know, too, about the “fire-stations,” 
for the Japanese have many fires, and their way of fighting 
them is not like ours. A fireman there thinks far more of 
staying by his standard than he does of putting out the fire. 
House owners give the firemen many presents, in the hope 
of keeping them interested. 

11 Would you not think it strange to find a bit of dried 
fish wrapped with any present you might receive? Take or 
Taro would just slip it quietly into their sleeve pocket and 
know that it was meant to bring them good luck. 

12 We have spoken of the jinrikishs, and you have seen 
pictures of that and of their boats—junks. If you were 
to go to Japan to-day, in their big cities you would find 
automobiles and street cars, and in their harbors you would 
find big battleships very much like ours. In some places 
you would even find houses very much like ours, especially 
the business houses. For the Japanese have learned to ad- 
mire America and Americans very much. They are even 
beginning to dress somewhat as we do, and to make their 
ways and customs more like ours. Which would you rather 
visit, a Japan full of people like Take and Taro, or a Japan 
with people who live more as we do? Could they ever be just 
like us? Why not? 


IX Things to do. 
Make a poster showing a Doll Festival. 
Make a sand-table showing a Flag Festival. 
Make a “Lotue Flower” May basket (see PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon, May, 1921). 
Give a Japanese Puppet Show. 


X Music. 
Issun Boshi (A Japanese Folk Song) — Primary Epvuca- 
TION, May, 1917. 


XI Literature. 

Story of the Two Brothers — Muller: Little People of 
Japan, p. 49. 

How the Rabbit Caught the Badger — Muller: Little 
People of Japan, p. 61. 

The Fisher-Boy Urashima — Muller: Little People of 
Japan, p. 87. 

How the Peach Boy Destroyed the Demons — Muller: 
Little People of Japan, p. 159. 


XII Arithmetic. 
Furnish a Japanese Toy Shop. Give the sen and the yen 
approximate values in our money, and let the children 
play store, using the sen and the yen. 


XIII Physical Education. 

Kite flying exercise. 

Coolies pulling jinrikishas. 

Baking rice-cake. 

Giving the “honorable bow,” the kotow. 

A visit to the temple — looking up at the cherry blos- 
soms; feeding the fish in the temple garden; cleans- 
ing the hands; kneeling before the shrine; offering 
gifts. 

Japanese Fan or Parasol Drill. 

XIV Games. 

Tug-of-war. 

Tag. 

Blind Man’s Buff. 

Shuttlecock and battledore. 

Bat-the-ball. 


Bibliography 
Around the World — Carroll 
Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance 
Japanese Folk Stories — Nixon-Poulet 
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Ume San in Japan — McDonald and Dalrymple 
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The Japanese Twins — Perkins 
Big People and Little People of Other Lands — Shaw 
Around the World with the Children — Carpenter 
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Buddha in Japan 


W anderlust 


HO does not envy the teacher at this season of the 


year? Two or three months to wander at one’s 

sweet will, and indulge the hobby the psycholo- 
gists tell us we must all cultivate. Whatever hardship 
teaching entails, these precious weeks of freedom go far to 
counterbalance. Would Borodin, the professor of chem- 
istry, ever have given us so much delightful music if he 
had not had the vacation weeks in which to follow his 
love for composing? Could a learned professor of history 
spend the summer in making larkspurs and Madonna lilies 
blossom high up in a mountain valley, if he were chained 
to a desk or a lawyer’s office all summer? 

It is unfortunately true, however, that not every teacher 
knows how to use this leisure as well as did Borodin or the 
professor of history. Perhaps you want to do so many 
things choice is difficult, and perhaps your imagination out- 
strips your pocket-book. Anyhow, we are suggesting a 
number of ways in which teachers may spend an interesting 
and profitable summer. If you are inclined to study, you 
will find the several articles in the Popular Educator for May 
and June suggestive. If you must combine business with 
pleasure, perhaps they will help you. If you are, happily, 
free to travel where fancy dictates, have you considered 
by what route you will go and how dar? For example, 
here are some of the things you may do if you elect to 
travel by a northern route, like the Canadian Pacific. 

‘A teacher, leaving her classroom and using the vast rail 
and ocean services at her disposal, has before her a wide 
choice of vacation trips notable for their interest and edu- 
cational value. Westward from Chicago, for example, via 
the Soo Line and Canadian Pacific, and through the 
mountain wonderland of the Canadian Rockies, journey’s 
end may be the Alaska northland or China, Japan, 
New Zealand, Australia or the Philippines. Eastward to 
Montreal and historic Quebec and down the picturesque 
St. Lawrence, the goal may be London, Paris, Berlin or 
Oberammergau, where the world-famous Passion Play will 
be given this year, for the first time since the war. 

“Banff, the capital of Rocky Mountains Park, Canada’s 
greatest national playground of the people, is so beautiful 
that words of description are weak when used in its praise. 
This park, covering 2750 square miles, includes in its 
borders the most beautiful mountains and lakes in the 
“Switzerland of America.” Banff is but a short ride 
westward from Calgary, Alberta, and is soon reached after 
the railway train plunges into The Gap, Nature’s entrance 
to the Canadian Rockies from the great plain of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Banff lies in the Bow 


Valley, 4500 feet above sea level, a vast amphitheatre, 
the walls of which are majestic mountains that rise a mile, 
through which flow the blue waters of the Bow and Spray 
Rivers. 


The Song of Wandering 


Some crumpled-rose-leaf mountains, from forty miles away, 

Are luring me towards them through all the blazing day. 

Some crumpled-rose-leaf mountains, flecked here and there with blue, 
They call to me and beckon as fairies used to do. 






And deeper pink beyond them a double summit towers, 
Like Chronos grave and weary above the younger Powers. 
Behind me the Sahara, before — those barren crags, 

And with me the old hunter illustrious in his rags. 


When I am back in London, among the hoardings’ blaze, 
And pictures of bad food and salt that men are paid to praise, 
When, bright with lights that dim the stars, the foolish words are writ, 
To Crumpled-rose-leaf Mountain my thoughts will fly from it. 
The Sahara, Feb. 7, 1922. 


— Lord Dunsany 


“Through the summer, Banff is a bustling little city, where 
the last great west rubs shoulders with the east. Wild deer, 
unafraid because the park is sanctuary for them, browse 
along the roads in the outskirts, and cowboys, Indians in 
buckskin and feathered head-dresses, and scarlet-coated 
Royal Canadian Mountain Policemen mingle with tourists 
wearing the latest creations from New York and Paris. 
Fine motor roads and pony trails lead in all directions, to 
the Buffalo Park, Lake Minnewanka, “Spirit Water” of the 
Indians, Johnston’s Canyon, and the government’s big hot 
sulphur water pool, the Cave and Basin, the water for which 
flows upward, summer and winter, from the mysterious 
depths of Sulphur Mountain. The geological formation 
of the mountains is an interesting study, and for lovers of 
zodlogy the Buffalo Park and Zoo has fine specimens of the 
American bison, elk, Rocky Mountain goats and sheep, 
and other animals. 

“Although it is difficult to imagine anything more beauti- 
ful than Banff, Lake Louise, thirty-five miles westward, has 
been described by a globe-trotter as “the most perfect bit 
of scenery in the known world.” It is a liquid, jade-green 
jewel in a setting of towering peaks, mirroring on its tranquil 
surface the somber forests, the blue sky and the everlasting 
hills. Across the lake from the Chateau Lake Louise, ten 
miles distant, are Mt. Victoria and Mt. Lefroy, each with 
a glacier ages old, clinging to its top. Visits to these great 
glaciers, 250 feet thick, are popular diversions and there are 
real, imported Swiss guides on duty to safeguard the 
climbers. Lake Louise is more than a mile high and 
cupped in the near-by peaks, a thousand feet above it, 
are Lake Agnes and Mirror Lake, the famous “Lakes in the 
Clouds.” 

“Glacier, in the heart of the Selkirks, is an admirable 
center for mountain climbers and is said to have 500 
varieties of Alpine flowers which are studied every year by 
famous botanists. Illecillewaet Glacier, which tumbles 
from an altitude of 9,000 feet to 4,869 feet at its forefoot, 
covers ten square miles and its interesting crevasses, seracs, 
moulins, etc., may be studied in safety with the aid of a 
Swiss guide. Glacierites call it “that little piece of ice in 
the back yard.” 

“After five hundred miles of unrivaled mountain scenery 
in the Canadian Rockies and Selkirks, the tourist reaches 
Vancouver, British Columbia’s greatest city, the port of 
trans-Pacific steamship routes and service northward to 
Alaska. Vancouver has a picturesque harbor facing a 
beautiful range of snow-tipped mountains, two of which, 
forming “‘The Lion’s Gate,” are supposed to guard the city 
from disaster, according to Indian legend. Stanley Park, 
with its giant Douglas firs and cedars, Capilano Canyon 
and the Marine Drive are notable scenic features of a 
thriving business city of nearly 200,000 people. 

“Victoria, on the southern tip of Vancouver Island, over- 
looking the Strait of Juan de Fuca and the snow-capped 
Olympic Mountains, is the capitol of British Columbia, 
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cent of the expulsion of the ill-fated 
Acadians, and Fyangeline Memorial Park 
encloses the ancient Acadian willows, 
‘Evangeline’s Well,’ and a beautiful statue 
of Evangeline, designed by an Acadian 
sculptor. The Annapolis Valley was set- 
tled by the French several years before 
Champlain founded Quebec, and the old 
fort at Annapolis Royal, with its quaint 
museum and frowning cannon, is visited 
by thousands of tourists every year. 

“Montreal and Quebec are ports for 
trans-Atlantic liters which steam down the 
beautiful St. Lawrence and across the 
Atlantic to the British Isles, France, Bel- 
gium, and Germany. These ships visit 
Hamburg, and many tourists this year will 
view the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
in the highlands of Bavaria.” 

Perhaps you prefer to concentrate your 
interest on one or other of our beautiful 
National Parks, like Glacier or Yellowstone, 
or Rocky Mountain-Estes. The latter is 
400 square miles in area and includes about 
10 miles of the Great Continental Divide, 
with Long’s Peak the prominent central 
feature of the Park, nearly three miles 
(14,255 feet) above sea level. A dozen 
other peaks exceed 13,000 feet and scores 
stand forth majestically, their snow-covered 

Flowers in California tops 12,000 feet above sea level. 

Scenically it is a wonderland of such 
and has been called ‘a bit of England on the shores of the magnificent beauty that the tourist is sure 
Pacific.’ It has beautiful homes, drives and parks, and its to return many times. There are scores 
famous Malahat Drive is but one of the many motor roads of unscaled peaks and dizzy heights clad 
by which the scenic beauties of Vancouver Island may be with perpetual snow, and a half dozen 
reached. glaciers are found. It would take one 
“Traveling eastward, a vacation trip to Montreal, Quebec many summers to explore all the canyons, 
and Nova Scotia is a delightful experience. All three are high peaks, lakes and waterfalls. Wild ‘ 
rich in historic interest. flowers color every valley and slope for Moraine Lake and the fila Peaks 
“Nova Scotia, the ‘Land of Evangeline,’ is a vision of the..Park contains more than 1500 speci- 
beauty in apple blossom time. Grand Pré is still reminis- mens. Bird life, too, is abundant and 
big game — deer, bear, and big-horn sheep 
—once hunted extensively in this, their 
native haunt, are now multiplying rapidly 

under protectidn of the Government. 

Hotels, lodges, inns and camps within 
the Park provide ample accommodations 
for those who desire to spend an entire 
vacation in the region, or who desire to 
stop over for a day or two, to prolong the 
pleasure of the short excursions from Denver. 

Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park 
is conveniently reached from Denver direct 
by automobiles, which are operated on 
regular schedules. Vacationists having 
limited time at their disposal, find it most 
convenient to visit Colorado Springs and 
the Pike’s Peak region first. At Colorado 
Springs, one may obtain all the conveni- 
ences of city life in combination with the 
restfulness of the mountains. Towering 
high above the city to the west is Pike’s 
Peak, with Cheyenne Mountain to the 
south, a close neighbor. 

The Yellowstone possesses all the wo:- 
derful features of the other great western 
parks, as well as some that are peculiarly 
its own. The marvelous coloring of rocks 
and jade-green river almost rivals that of 
the Grand Canyon, and where else can 
one pluck fringed gentians in June from 

the white alkali on the rim of a geyser? 
An Avenue of Pepper Trees Then there is beautiful Glacier Park, 
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but so are the acres on acres of yuccas 
into which the desert suddenly blossoms 
as the traveler approaches Riverside. 

Few memories will prove more of a 
solace in hours of pain or boredom than 
the pictures of flowers suddenly flashed on 
the eye in a riot of color — fields of mus- 
tard blazing under a California sun, white 
marguerites against a plaster wall covered 
with rosy bourgainvillea, warm blue lark- 
spur on the edge of a canyon, meadows 
starred as far as the eye can see with dog- 
tooth violets and trailing phlox, tall fox- 
gloves, pink and white and mauve springing 
out of the dry bed of a mountain brook, 
long lines of ferny pepper trees with their 
graceful fringes of rosy berries — one might 
go on indefinitely, the variety and profusion 
is so infinite to a dweller in New England, 
where we must struggle with Nature for all 
we have. 

But if Nature has been unkind to New 
England, man has invested life with an in- 
terest not to be found elsewhere on this 
continent. But that is another story, about 
which we may have something to say next 
month. Whichever way you elect to 
travel — north, east, south, west — take 
up your script and become a wayfarer, if 
ever so briefly, for there is no joy like that 
of the open road. 





Bryce’s Last Tribute 


Lovers of natural scenery the country 
over will learn from this month’s issue of 
the National Geographic Magazine, that 
the last article written for publication by 
the late Viscount Bryce, was dedicated to 
the wonders and beauties that stirred him 
to admiration while touring on various 
occasions through the United States. Fa- 
miliar with the ourdoor panorama of 
Europe and Asia, he has something to 
say of the contrasts it presents with 
Nature’s furnishings in the New World, 
but his tribute to the American showing 
is none the less enthusiastic. Everything 
in the United States impressed him as 
being on a scale as great as that of Asia 
and far greater than that of Europe — 
rivers of immense length and volume, 
lakes, with a single exception, the largest 
in the world, and mountain ranges ex- 
ceeding in length those of the Eastern 
Hemisphere, the Himalayas not excepted. 
He found Mt. Rainier, viewed from the 
western coast of Puget Sound, “a truly 
magnificent object, towering to a height 
of 14,408 feet, with glittering glaciers 
streaming down its slopes till they almost 
touched the thick dark forest beneath.”’ 
Of the Grand Canyon, the gorge of the 
river Colorado, at one point 6000 feet 
deep and twelve miles wide, he writes that 
“such a display of rock colors laid out like 
bands of blue, yellow and red on a ribbon 
and stretched for hundreds of miles, is 
seen nowhere else in the world.” His 
account of the Appalachian Mountain 
masses of New York and the New England 
States tells how their valleys “have a 








Through Bitter Root Mountain 


quiet beauty into which one joyfully descends from the rug- 
ged stone-strewed wastes above”’; he lingers over our coast 
landscapes, asserting that “no one who has ever 
looked out from the highest hills in Mt. Desert Island, 
on the wonderful sea and landscape of ‘promontory, 
creek and bay,’ with its winding channels and rock-bound 
isles, can ever forget its enchanting variety.” Even the 
great American deserts are picturesque; we read of a 
great plain in Arizona, “dotted here and there with rocky 
eminences, showing snow-tipped mountains in the dim 
distance,” and of another stretch of open land seen from 
a hill behind Salt Lake City and “worthy of the brush of 
Claude Lorraine or Turner.” But for Mr. Bryce the 
supreme charm of east-American scenery was our Indian 
summer, scarcely known in Europe, save in middle Italy 
and Greece, but here giving to the woods “a wealth of 
brilliant color nowhere to be found in the Old World, 
except perhaps, in Korea and Japan.” 

And all this he writes with a warmth of appreciation 
which could not have been greater had hebeen American 
born. His article should arouse Americans to a better 
realization of the natural treasures within their reach here 
at home. 


— Boston Herald 











Bow Falls at Banff 
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Another Interesting Letter from Australia 


2 CLENDON ROAD, ARMADALE, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA 
Feb. 13, 1922 

Dear Mrs. Whiting 

Our summer vacation is just over. The elementary 
schools close for five weeks. I do not know what vacation 
is given in your States, but although most of vacation was 
enjoyed in cool weather, which was unusual, we are now 
in the throes of a heat wave of 100° in the shade, and then 
again we cannot suit our mode of living to a tropical climate, 
as the climate is most changeable — sometimes the four 
seasons in one day. For part of my vacation, I went to a 
wild and lonely part of the country — even little known by 
Victorians; but as “The Great Ocean Road” (a memorial 
to our Victorian soldiers) is being constructed through this 
locality, it will become better known to tourists. It was 
situated on the Otway Ranges, close to the southern coast, 
and the Southern Ocean was within easy reach of us. 
The scenery was wild and grand and the undergrowth 
almost impassable, but some years ago a severe bush fire 
ravaged this district and the charred remains of giant gum 
trees bear evidence of that disaster. The road is one con- 
tinual spiral — every few yards one finds a turn in the road, 
and this continues mile after mile, consequently the traveling 
is most slow. 














The Standard vs. Our Schools 


The standard of education in Victoria is exactly the 
same for both rural and city schools, also teachers’ literary 
qualifications. The majority of our rural schools are in 
charge of young teachers of either sex. Some schools have 
an average of twenty pupils and a few of the larger city 
schools reach an average of 1600 or 1700 pupils. The 
teachers are classified males in five classes, females in four 
classes, also junior teachers in three classes. These latter 
might well be termed student teachers, as many of them 
are studying to complete subjects for the teacher’s certi- 
ficate. The women classified teachers receive four-fifths 
of the male teachers’ salary, and in Victoria the woman 
teacher takes any class allotted to her, and takes a class of 
boys and girls, or boys or girls. This is all arranged by the 
Head Teacher. The Infant Mistress usually has control of 
Infants, First and Second Grades. 


Rural Conditions 

In many of the rural districts, there is the difficulty of 
board for the woman teacher, and in some cases the teacher 
finds herself living in very unsatisfactory circumstances, 
especially if it be ber first experience away from home. 
Speaking personally, while in school I forget all else, and 
that indeed saved me many times from becorring a martyr 
to nerves and despondency. 

Although I had many rough experiences, I never regret 
them, or indeeed any of my rural work, as I saw such varied 
conditions of life and, as I always endeavored to interest 
myself in the lives and conditions of those around me, the 
experience tended to broaden my outlook on life. 

A rural teacher .is often called upon to act as post-mistress, 
electoral registrar, registrar of births and deaths, and such 
like duties. My first experience of the country was at the 








age of seventeen, when I took charge of a small school in 
Yippsland. I walked three miles to school and three miles 
back each day. The road was simply a track, winding in 
and out among trees and scrub. On one occasion, I 
encountered three snakes (I had not then lezrned how to 











Moonlight Head, Southern Coast, Victoria, Australia 


kill them, but I have since killed a few). The only persons 
I ever met along that track were two bullock drivers, who 
passed every second day. Their bullock team usually 
comprised six or eight bullocks, but on one occasion there, 
I saw sixty bullocks yoked in one team. They were 
removing a small engine for sawing timber, but owing to 
the state of the track, this large number was necessary. 

I had only about twenty pupils, but when these comprised 
about seven different grades, it meant plenty of work. 
The tree ferns were glorious, and as I soon learned to ride, 
I saw a good deal of the surrounding country. The occu- 
pation of the people was mostly potato growing, but as a 
railway is now within easy reach, there is also much dairying 
done at the present time. 

My stay there was not a long one, but it was a happy 
one, and I cherish many happy recollections of my first 
riding lesson, my first visit to a country show, etc. 

My next experience was not so happy — a n ring district 
up north — climate distressingly hot and it was summer 
time. The mine, once a celebrated one, was at about its 
worst stage; consequently, those who could leave the 
district had done so, and this gave the once busy spot a 
most deserted appearance, with vacant houses falling into 
decay. Then, again, water was scarce, and when obtained 
had to be boiled and strained before being used. The work 
in the school was heavy and results unsatisfactory; still it 
was a training for me in dealing with matters in after years. 








This is a photograph of what we in Victoria term a fossicker — 
that is, a man seeking gold in the line or lead of gold mines. The 
shaft is directly below the windlass and the miner is engaged in 
cradling the gold—that is, rocking the alluvial in a kind of box or 
cradle in order to extract the gold while,the alluvial passes off in the 
muddy water. This is near Clunes, a small mining town in Victoria 
—in years gone past the scene of some rich finds. There is also 
quartz about here. 
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Illustration I 


Captain Jinks 


(An English Game) 
Bertha L. Swope 


I’m Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines, 
I feed my horse on corn and beans, 

And swing the ladies in their teens, 

For that’s the style in the Army. 


I teach the ladies how to dance, 
How to dance, how to dance, 

I teach the ladies how to dance, 
For that’s the style in the Army. 


Salute your partner and turn to the right, 
And swing your neighbor with all your might, 
Then promenade all the ladies right, 

For that’s the style in the Army. 


The following game has a splendid rhythmical swing and 
is very popular with children: 


FORMATION 


All face forward in a single circle, girls in front of boys, 
marching with a military air, heads erect, and sing first two 
lines. At words, “And swing the ladies,” etc. (next two 
lines), girls turn and swing their partners, with arms 
extended, hands clasped. (See Illustration No. I) to end 


of second verse, boys take partners’ hand and all skip for- 
ward in double circle. 


(See Illustration No. IT) 














Illustration IT 
At THIRD VERSE 


“Salute your partner.” Stand facing partner in double 
circle and give military salute. 

On words, “And turn to the right,”’ boy turns to girl on 
right while his own partner stands still, and swings the girl 
on his right while singing, “And swing your neighbor with 
all your might,” etc., to end of verse. On words, “And 
promenade all the ladies right, For that’s the style in the 
Army,” hold new partner’s hand high and walk forward in 
circle. Repeat all. 





Of the Buttercups 


There must be fairy miners 
Just underneath the mold, 
Such wondrous quaint designers 

Who live in caves of gold. 


They take the shining metals, 
And beat them into shreds; 

And mold them into petals, 
To make the flowers’ heads. 


Sometimes they melt the flowers 
To tiny seeds like pearls, 

And store them up in bowers 
For little boys and girls. 


And still a tiny fan turns 
Above a forge of gold; 
To keep, with fairy lanterns, 
The world from growing old. 
— Wilfrid Thorley 
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Stories for Language Lessons 


Issun-boshi 


A Japanese Fairy-tale 


Maude W. Madden 
(Translated) 


NCE upon a time, a very, very long time ago, there 
lived in the city of Naniwa, Japan, an old man and 
an old woman. They were very sad because they had 

no child to love them in their old age. So every day, 
while the old man was away at work, the old womaa went 
to the temple of Kwannon, the goddess of mercy, to beg 
her to take pity on them and give them a son. 

After a long time — since Kwannon seemed not to hear, 
the old woman prayed, “O merciful Kwannon, give us 
a son; even if he’s no longer than my thumb we will be 
grateful.” 

After this Kwannon said her prayer should be answered — 
and when the baby boy came he was just as long as his 
mother’s thumb. 

Of course the old couple were disappointed that Kwannon 
had taken them at their word; but they hoped he would 
s00n grow up 

What seemed strange was that he was not a real baby, 
but could walk and talk as soon as he was born. 

After a year or so, finding their boy was not growing, 
the old people couldn’t endure the jeers of their neighbors 
any longer, and the mother said, “I wish you would get 
out of my sight, you continually remind me of my rash 
vow, and you will never be able to support us in our old 
age. Iwish you would goaway.” 

“All right, mother,” said Issun-boshi (which means 
one-inch boy). If you will give me a rice bowl for a boat 
and one of your needles for an oar (pole) I will row up to 
Kyoto (the capita] then) and make my fortune.” “Make 
your fortune,’ indeed!” said his mother. “Well here, 
take the things and go!” And so Issun-boshi set out 
in his red lacquer rice-bowl boat, on the great Yodo river, 
which flows from famous Lake Biwa, through Kyoto, and 
empties into the Pacific Ocean at Osaka. 

Arrived at Kyoto, Issun-boshi, whose body was little, 
though his heart was big, inquired the way to the place 
of the Daimyo (feudal lord) of his own province. Here 
he asked for work, but was laughed at by the lord’s ser- 
vants and retainers, who all gathered in the doorways 
to see such a curious little fellow. The commotion at- 
tracted the attention of the master and he asked to see 
the little fellow. Finding him very polite and interesting 
he gave orders that Issun-boshi should be treated kindly 
and allowed to become the page of the Princess. 

Issun-boshi was so grateful that he was always careful 
and obedient, cheerful and thoughtful, so he became a 
great favorite with all. 

One day when the princess went as usual to the temple 
of Kwannon to pray for the health and happiness of her 
family — for she was the eldest daughter, and this was 
her pleasurable duty —Issun-boshi went with her as 
usual. Just as they were leaving the temple two great 
demons rushed out at the princess. She ran away scream- 
ing, and hid herself, while Issun-boshi drawing out his 
needle sword, began to attack the first fierce monster. 

The big demon laughed at the little midget, and grabbed 
him and swallowed him. But the demon was so big and 
Issun-boshi so small that the tiny fellow began to bore 
his way out of the demon’s stomach with his needle sword. 
Soon the demon was writhing in dreadful pain. The 
second demon, seeing his chum in such agony, came to 
help him, and grabbed Issun-boshi, shouting that he might 
escape once, but not twice. But Issun-boshi had his 





wits about him, and before the old fellow could swallow 
him, he had jumped into his nose and begun to punch out 
the demon’s eyes with his needle sword. 

Seeing her tormentors were conquered, for the big mon- 
sters now ran screaming away, the princess came to the 
side of her rescuer and tried to thank him. They were 
hurrying home when the princess stumbled over something 
in the road. She stopped, but Issun-boshi, always alert, 
picked it up for her. It was a wooden mallet. ‘Oh, isn’t 
this splendid!” she said. “It is the magic mallet, and 
the demons dropped it; if we wish for anything by this 
mallet we will surely get it. Wish something, Issun-boshi, 
wish quick!” 

Issun-boshi stood thinking a minute. “I wish,” said 
he, “to be big like other folks.” “Good!” said the prin- 
cess; “I might have known that was the only thing you 
wanted. Height, bigness, come out of the mallet to 
Issun-boshi,” she commanded, and as she looked, behold! 
Issun-boshi was growing rapidly. Quicker than I can 
tell it, he grew up into a handsome knight, and how hap- 
pily they now went on to the home of the princess’ father. 

Here the princess soon told the wonderful story. Her 
father was so delighted with Issun-boshi’s bravery that 
he sent a messenger with the story of it to the emperor, 
and the emperor, who was worshiped as a god by the 
Japanese, sent for Issun-boshi to come to see him. 

Issun-boshi’s cup of joy was now full, for no greater 
honor could be shown a Japanese than to be called into 
the august presence of the “Son of Heaven.” 

When the princess was married, the most beautiful 
of her wedding gifts were from Issun-boshi, in gratitude 
for the wish of the magic mallet. And a few years later 
Issun-boshi, who had become a rich and powerful knight, 
was wedded to the princess’ younger sister. But before 
this Issun-boshi had remembered his own parents with 
many good things to cheer their old age. 

Thus bravery, cheerfulness and filial piety are rewarded 
in Japan. 





Teaching a Poem 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


“The teacher can accomplish no nobler task than that 
of awakening the souls of children to the beauties of verse. 
Poetry as well as prose needs to be emphasized.” 

Our new course in English gives thirty-five minutes a 
week to the appreciation of poetry (third grade) and the 
aim of the course being enjoyment, the first requirement 
is an enthusiastic liking on the part of the teacher for the 
poem she is presenting. 

In these “ Appreciation Lessons” we do not ask as to the 
meaning of words and sentences, the aim being enjoyment 
rather than information. 

We try, first of all, in our introductory lesson, to establish 
an expectant attitude toward the poem we are going to 
present. Then comes the presentation of the poem itself, 
painting a background, if necessary, for the better under- 
standing of the beauty of the selection. 

The reciting of the poem by the teacher (especially if 
her voice be pleasing) makes an enjoyable ending for the 
lesson. 

Dramatization plays an important part in these lessons. 
Some poems lend themselves more easily than others to 
this kind of interpretation. Pictures and blackboard 
drawings illustrating scenes and characters referred to 
in the poem will add to the little people’s enjoyment. 

Naturally the method of presentation must vary with 
each poem. 
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Cut-out Border 


In our course we are given a list of poems that may be 


supplemented with other poems suited to the grade and 
not listed for treatment in higher grades. 

“Even very young children can be brought to see the 
relation between poetry and music. Occasional listening 
with closed eyes to a musical bit of verse, even though the 
sense of the verse be beyond the comprehension of the 
class, will constitute a valuable kind of training.” 

This was proven with my own pupils when I presented 
for the first time Eugene Field’s beautiful “Japanese 
Lullaby.” 


Japanese Lullaby 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings — 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging — 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 


Away out yonder I see a star — 
Silvery star with a tinkling song; 

To the soft dew falling I hear it calling — 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 


In through the window a moonbeam comes — 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings; 

All silently creeping, it asks, “Is he sleeping — 
Sleeping and dreaming while mother sings?” 


Up from the sea where floats the sob 
Of the waves that are breaking upon the shore, 

As though they were groaning in anguish and moaning — 
Bemoaning the ship that shall come no more. 


But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings — 
Little blue pigeon with mournful eyes: 
Am I not singing? — see, I am swinging — 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 
— Eugene Field 


(Copyright by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
ofthe publishers.) 


A May Day Story 


Some buttercups and daisies grew in a beautiful field. 

One daisy that grew near a buttercup said, “It is May. 
This is the time of the year some flower is chosen to be 
Queen of May.” 

“That is true,” said the buttercup. 
use wishing. I shall never be chosen. 


Reprinted by permission 





“But there is no 
My gown is too 


plain.” 
“Of course not,” said Miss Daisy. “Most likely I shall 
be chosen. “See this beautiful frill arodmd my head; it 


makes me look like a queen.’ 
“Yes, you have a beautiful frill. No doubt you would 
make a fine queen,” replied the buttercup. 
Just then a little fairy flew near the buttercup. 
“Oh, buttercup, please let me rest in your cup! 


I am 
so tired with traveling. I am thirsty, too.” 


“Yes, do rest in my cup. There is a little drop of dew 
from this morning. Drink that,” said the buttercup. 

The fairy drank the dew and said, “Oh, thank you! 
Now I feel better and will take a nap.” 

The fairy fell asleep. But while dreaming she turned, 
and out of the buttercup she fell. The fall wakened her. 

She jumped up. “Oh, dear!” she cried. “I have torn 
my gown! What shall I do?” 

“Take my petals fora gown. They are the same color,” 
said dear buttercup. 

“How kind you are! That is just the thing,” answered 
the fairy. “Good-bye, dear buttercup, and thank you for 
all your kindness.” 

The fairy flew away in her little buttercup gown and 
told the Fairy Queen all the story. 

The daisy looked at the buttercup and said, “How 
foolish you were to give away your gown. Now you look 
a fright.” 

Next morning a new buttercup blossomed where the old 
one had been. 

Many fairies came to the field and danced about among 
the flowers. 

They said, “Let us choose our May Queen from this 
field of flowers. But 


“Who shall be Queen of the May? 
Not the prettiest one, 
Mot the wittiest one, 
Nor she with the bonnet most gay. 
But she that is pleasantest all the day thro’, 
With the pleasantest things to say and do, 
Oh!— the buttercup shall be Queen of the May.” 


They flew about the buttercup and gathered it in their 
arms and flew off to Fairyland. 

“Hm!” said Miss Daisy. “I do not admire their 
choice. I’d rather stay here anyway.” 





Peach Blossom Decorations 
Ethel Garten 


Have each child bring a bare branch about fifteen inches 
long, preferably one that branches out somewhat, with 
perhaps two stems. 

Pass squares of pale pink tissue paper and have them 
cut fine-petaled blossoms, not too large, say no larger 
than a fifty-cent piece. Wrinkle the petals a little to 


look like real blossoms and paste them on the branches 
with a few buds at the very tip. 

The finished branches will make a surprisingly beautiful 
decoration for the room for spring, before real blossom 
time. 
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Seat Work in the First and Second Grades V 


G. Edward Pendray 


Busy Work 


Te form of seat work commonly termed “busy work” 
has been purposely placed last in this series, because 
its use should be limited, or avoided altogether when 
possible. Too much of our ordinary seat work is busy work. 
It usually fulfills only one condition required of genuine, 
helpful seat work: it keeps the children quiet and occupied. 
This thing, of course, is extremely desirable in all schools, 
so busy work has its merits, but if seat work of an instructive 
sort is used instead, it may be made to give greatly increased 
returns for the time given. In rural schools, especially those 
which have only eight months or less in the term, time is 
an exceedingly valuable factor, and each minute must be 
made to yield up its share of added knowledge if all the work 
of the course is to be completed. 

Still, Ido not wish to give the impression that busy work 
is entirely useless, or that it is a sign of poor teaching or 
carelessness to use it. Often the teacher has no seat work 
appropriate to the class work of certain days, and is forced 
to resort to some sort of occupational work, with perhaps, 
a slightly less pedagogical value, to maintain the quiet and 
spirit of industry in her room necessary for good work in 
other grades. Still more often, the youngsters in her control 
show an extreme awkwardness in using their hands to good 
account in the more important forms of seat work. In such 
cases the simpler forms of occupational busy work will give 
such training in this matter that when the more valuable 
forms are attempted, the child need not be so absorbed in 
the mechanics of the thing as to miss the educational value 
entirely. Furthermore, some of the devices called busy 
work, though not having a bearing distinct enough to justify 
separate classification, have a connection with some of the 
class work. In this case, to use them is to elevate them 
from the ranks of busy work to the grander station of 
educational seat work. And again, all intelligently selected 
seat work, whether of the busy or educational variety, has 
a distinctly good reaction on the child, in that it teaches the 
values of industry, diligence, neatness, perseverance, and 
the completion of a task begun. Thus lessons of great moral 
worth may be taught by its use — lessons which might be 
imparted in any other way only with difficulty, and which, 
thus taught, will have a far more lasting effect because the 
child draws the moral for himself, instead of having some one 
point it out for tin. Busy work also supplies a pleasing 
change when the child grows extremely tired of learning by 
tke old methods of inculcation, and may often be used to 
revive a flagging interest. 

The supplies necessary for most busy work can be easily 
manufactured by the teacher with the aid of her stamping 
outfit, her duplicator, and her carbon paper. Cheap but 
usable pasteboard, such as that used in the making of 
shoe boxes, cracker box fillers, etc., may often be salvaged 
without cost from the waste paper pile of the local store- 
keeper, and other materials cheaply secured in any town. 
Such things as roseberries, cranberries, corn, and lentils 
may be gotten nearly anywhere, of course, and a choice 
assortment of odd-shaped building blocks can be found 
about any new building in the course of construction. 
A ball of cheap twine for stringing will prove not to be a 
costly_investment, or much string might be salvaged from 
packages, etc. 

In addition to the following devices, a useful form of 
busy work is that of having the children make decorations 
for the walls of the schoolhouse on each special holiday. 
The objects thus formed help to keep the room bright and 
cheerful, and the change from month to month cannot help 
but have a good effect. When the school is giving an 
entertainment, the decorative material turned out by the 
occupational workers will have an even greater value, and 


the children are learning artistic merit as well as discipline. 
The actual using of articles made will help to increase 
interest in the busy work, and will always serve as a spur 
to urge better work. Interest may also be increased by 
bringing in the element of competition, but this should not 
be used if it tends to develop dishonesty or carelessness. 


Busy Work for Grades I and II 


1 By soaking peas in warm water, they may be made 
soft enough to allow toothpicks to be stuck into them. 
Using these materials, the children may make furniture, 
barns, houses, windmills, etc. Roseberries may be used 
in this instead of peas, and have the advantage of requiring 
no soaking. 

2 Many designs may be made by laying toothpicks. 
Fences, corrals, log cabins, etc., may be represented. 

3 Take five toothpicks and break them in the middle, 
being careful not to separate the parts. When each one 
is a right angle, place them in a star shape, the broken edges 
all in the center. Now place one drop of water in center 
of pattern and watch the broken picks straighten out as far 
as possible, forming a six-pointed star. Other patterns 
may be made, using this same idea. 

4 Have the children gather a large number of roseberries 
and bring them to school. These may be strung to form 
beads, or fanciful ornaments may be made for schoolroom 
decoration. 

5 Inautumn, let the children sew brightly colored leaves 
to cardboard. Even stitches should be striven for. 

6 Leaves intended for schoolroom decoration may be 
varnished to increase their effectiveness. Varnish is messy 
stuff, and for this reason is often objectionable for use by 
young children. A substitute which does just as well, if 
the leaves are not to be handled subsequently to any great 
extent, is melted parraffin. It need not be hot enough to 
cause burns, so is safe for this use. The leaves are merely 
dipped and hung up to cool. 

7 If room can be given on the floor, give the children 
several sets of dominoes which they, working as a company, 
can place on end near enough together so that, when all are 
standing, the first one is started and the rest fall in a long 
train. The objection to this is often that it annoys other 
children who are in the room attempting to study. 

8 Sewing cards are a very common form of busy work. 
To save money; the teacher should buy only one set, to 
serve as patterns for making others out of plain pasteboard. 
The holes in the patterns may be enlarged to admit a 
pencil point. Then the whole thing is laid on the new 
card and a series of dots made, by inserting the pencil and 
turning it slightly. Later these dots may be connected 
with lines and pricked. All this work may be done by the 
child, who should later sew his card. 

9 Large colored pictures may be cut from magazines 
and mounted on light cardboard. These may then be cut 
up into odd-shaped pieces and used as muzzles. 

10 Post cards printed in bright colors also make excellent 
puzzles when cut up as in No. 9. 

11 If the children are able, let them carve out simple 
objects from wood. Care should be taken that the knife 
or other tool be correctly used and held, to avoid danger to 
either the operator or his associates. 

12 Bright straws may be cut into lengths of about one 
inch, and strung to make beads or window decorations. 
Squares of paper about one-half inch across should be used 
to keep the straws separated, and these are best if colored. 

13 Let the children do simple weaving. Looms may 
be madeafter patterns often found in educational magazines, 
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or they may be purchased for a very little money at any 
school supply house. 

14 Raffia, reed, and basket work is a very good form of 
occupational work. For this, the inexperienced teacher 
should have a simple book of patterns and directions, such 
as nearly any educational publishing house can furnish. 
Materials for such work are very inexpensive. 

15 An outline of a cat or rabbit may be drawn on card- 
board and cut out. Fur may be next put on, by pasting 
pussy willows carefully in place, one at a time. When the 
animal is completed, tie a red ribbon around his neck and 
hang him up for exhibition. 

16 Small cats or mice ray be made by pasting a single 
pussy willow on paper and supplying him with tail and ears 
with crayon. 

17 Let the children make match-scratchers by mounting 
sand-paper cats on cardboard, leaving room at the top for 
a ribbon loop, to be used as a hanger, and at the bottom 
for an appropriate legend, as, “Scratch my back.” 

18 Let the children imitate mother’s linoleum by mark- 
ing off squares or other patterns on paper and coloring. 

19 The children may make chains by cutting colored 
paper into narrow strips about one-half inch wide and three 
or four inches long. These are then pasted in rings, each 
being run through the last before the final stitching, to make 
the ckain. Very pfietty chains can be made by alternating 
ithe colors used. 

20 Let the little girl cut out and dress paper dolls. 
Sometimes the little boys like to do this also. 

21 The makirg of clay models is useful occupational 
‘work, and proficiency attained duiing the early part of the 
term may ke of use later to the child when he does the 
same work for educational purposes. 

22 The children will enjoy making house furnishing 
booklets. Draw a picture of the house on the front cover, 
and give one page to the furniture in each room. This is 
done by pasting pictures of the proper articles upon them. 
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Pictures may be used from an old catalog or cut freehand. 

23 Have the children cut out watches from old cata- 
logues and mount on cardboard. A hole is punched in the 
top, through which a string is inserted and tied in a loop 
large enough so that the maker can wear it around his neck. 

24 Let the youngsters cut out circles from white crepe 
paper and fold them in quarters. Place several with points 
together and connect by running a needle through the 
centers. The finished product looks like a snowball, and 
may be used for a pen wiper or spectacle cleaner. 

25 On a large sheet of paper let the children draw a 
clothes line. Using freehand cutting, let them make 
articles of clothing from colored paper and paste in place. 

26 The children may make a pair of scissors by laying 
a real pair on cardboard and drawing around them, cutting 
out when finished. To make a pair which actually move, 
it will be necessary to make each part separate and to join 
with a round-headed paper fastener. 

27 Bead stringing is interesting to children. Pretty 
strings may be made from colored wooden beads, by 
alternating the colors or following some other set order. 

.28 Decorations for the schoolroom may be made by 
stringing freshly popped corn on twine and hanging it in 
festoons across ceiling and windows. 

29 If they wish to, let the children crochet or tat. 
Patterns simple enough for them to do may be supplied 
by the teacher. 

30 Give each child several small cardboard circles. 
These he may use in the construction of animals, by drawing 
around them for the body and head, and supplying the 
necessary legs and tail with crayon. 

31 Let the children make a border on the blackboard 
in colored chalk. The teacher, of course, must supply the 
pattern. 

32 Let each child make a border on his paper, by laying 
parquetry blocks, drawing around them, and coloring in the 
designs thus indicated. 


The Song of the Gypsy Boy 


The hawthorn blossoms white in May, 
As I went by I snatched a spray. 

I took my little dirk-blade bare. 

Hi, there! 

With my blade bare 
I shoot the spray 

High up in air! 


I wade the brook, a line to throw 

For silver fish. I’ll show you how 
When in the sun my dirk shines bare. 
Hi, there! 
With my blade bare 

I’ll show you how 
The fish to snare! 


(From the French of Richepin, in “ Fleur-de-Lys’’ — Heinemann, 1920) 


When I am tall, for gold I’ll ken 
To make a spear shall slaughter men, 
All from this little dirk I bear. 
Hi, there! 
With my blade bare 
I’ll riddle men 
From heel to hair! 


When I am old and bearded gray, 
For staff I’ll take my hawthorn spray, 
For handle this cirk-hilt I bear. 
Hi, there! 
With my blade bare 
Shall end the spray. 
Beware! Beware! — Wilfred Thorley 
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Ideas to Try 
A Suggestion for Rote Work 


Elizabeth Ehr 


It is often necessary to resort to some outside interest 
in the first and second grades when the children are required 
to commit stories, poetry or songs to memory. For after 
the novelty of the work has been worn off the children 


become restless. And how often do we hear primary teach- 
ers say, “If I could only keep their hands and feet quiet!” 
So why not let those little hands and feet serve a twofold 
purpose? Use them as a means to interest the childrén; 
hence keeping them from becoming restless. 

For example; tell the children that they are going to find 
out in which position their hands, or feet, will help them 


to learn the story, song, or whatever is to be learned, in the , 


best way. Then suggest that they fold their arms in front; 
or fold their arms behind; or fold their hands on their desks. 
Each time that a new position is taken, have the children 
recite the lesson which is to be learned. : 

The children enter quickly into the little game and soon 
are able to suggest devices of their own origin. This 
makes them eager to tell the lesson over again. 
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A Milk Chart 


Bertha E. Jenne 


In order to induce the children to drink milk the following 
plan has been tried in a IB Class and found successful. 

A chart was made on a large piece of stiff cardboard. A 
paper cup was pasted on the chart for each child in the class. 
Each cup had the child’s name written on it. The children 
soon learned to find their own cups. Every morning the 
chart was taken from the wall and placed within easy reach 
of the children. Then all the children who drank milk 
before coming to school were asked to come forward. A 
number of tickets with Milk printed on them were given 
to one child who proceeded to give one ticket to each child 
who came forward. He then marched up to the chart and 
deposited his ticket in his own cup. The others did the 
same and then the class joined in singing: 


We drink some milk each day, 

We like to work and play, 

Our cheeks grow red and bodies strong 
If we drink some milk each day. 


Tickets were taken out and counted at the end of the 
month and their number recorded on the cup. If the child 
deposited a ticket each day in the month his cup was deco- 
rated with a gold star. The children were very proud of 
their cups and were anxious to get as many gold stars on 

hem as possible. 


After the chart has been made it takes only a few minutes 
a day to keep it going. 

Pattern of cup to be pasted on chart, showing where 
number of tickets were recorded and stars pasted each 
month. 

The above shows the chart with cups pasted on. After 
names are written on cups the chart is ready for use. 

This was tried during the first semester and I found that 
it reached many children who otherwise would not drink 
the milk. A demonstration of the use of this chart was 
given by the class at the National Health Exhibit recently 
held in Louisville. 
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An Arithmetic Game 
Alice S. Thiesing 


I found my room infested some time ago with street car 
transfers. Every pupil had some and a few pupils 
seemed to have a boundless supply of them. They jused 
them for all possible and sometimes seemingly impossible 
exercises. The following game was the result of a successful 
attempt to take advantage of this veritable shower of_bits 
of paper and of making it yield a harvest. 

It is well not to play this game with more than twenty- 
five pupils, unless the problems to be given are either some- 
what long or rather difficult. 

Intrinsically this is drill work on either multiplication 
or division by two or more numbers. 

Divide the players into two teams, either by ‘choosing 
up’ sides, pitting boys against girls, or any other way that 
may suggest itself. Give each participant a transfer and 
instruct him to put on it the number or name (as the case 
may be) of the team to which he belongs. Previous to 
beginning the game the peng should decide how many 
problems it would be wise to attempt, taking into considera- 
tion the time allowed, the difficulty of the examples and 
how far the class has advanced in this abstract work. 

A problem is placed upon the blackboard. The children 
work it on their transfer. As soon as solved it is brought 
to the teacher. 

If correct, it is put in a box and the child is given another 
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transfer on which is written the multiplicand of another 
problem, if multiplication problems are being given, the 
teacher speaking the multiplier; or, if division problems 
are receiving attention, the teacher writes the dividend 
and speaks the divisor. 

If the answer or work is incorrect, nothing is said; but 
that paper is returned to the pupil with a blank transfer. 
The child returns to his place, works it again, and brings it 
to the teacher. 

The game follows this mode of procedure until some one 
has completed the number of problems previously decided 
upon.. When this happens the teacher announces,“ Finished,” 
and that pupil places his name high up on the blackboard. 
The next to finish writes his name below the first one and 
so on. The first to finish do the assorting and counting, 
the score being placed on the board at the close of the game. 

After the supply of transfers was exhausted ( for that 
did happen) the children saved all paper, blank on one side, 
and cut it up for this purpose. 

In this way each pupil works at each problem until he 
has gotten it correct and even though he may miss it several 
times he returns to his seat feeling a certain responsibility 
why he should put forth his best effort to get it right next 
time. Iam sure, too, that we teachers are glad to embrace 
any opportunity for a surcease of that expression we remem- 
ber from our own school days, namely, “It’s wrong. Do 
it over.”’ Neither is there much chance for copying as 
each child is practically working alone. 

The smaller the number taking part, the more chance 
is given the teacher for individual help, but the game was 
invented more for the practice and speed it afforded than 
for instruction. However it needs to be used with im- 
punity, as the children work with much spirit after they 
grasp ‘‘how it goes.” 


The Steamboat Game 


Florence B. Corey 


The steamboat game is played in a way similar to the 
old-fashioned game of stage-coach. In a town on the coast, 
the game would be of some interest to the school children. 
The teacher would be the story-teller. 

Each row of children would be given a name of some part 
of the steamboat. When the name was spoken in the story 
that row would rise, turn around and then be seated and so 
on throughout the story. If the word “steamboat” was 
said, the children would exchange seats, leaving the last 
row empty. Of course then, there would be some children 
who would have no seats. Those children remain standing 
until the story has been finished. 

This game has a tendency to make the children alert 
and’is a good gymnastic exercise. 







































































Paper Cutting for a Grade III 


Memorial Day Booklet 
Material 


Two sheets white construction paper, 8’”’ x 104.” 
Gray construction paper, 43” x 6”. 

White construction paper, 33”’ x 3”. 

Blue crayola and red. 


Method of Procedure 


From white paper, 33” x 3”, 
flag, which color. 

Mount on gray and then on white cover. 

Outline gray, mount with blue crayola, and in same color 
print word “Scouts” above mount. 


cut triangle for tent and 


Place patriotic story, poem, or other work between covers 
and tie with blue cord. 

Small shield or other patriotic symbol may be placed on 
back cover. 


Log Cabin Syrup Cans 
Ethel Garten 


Ask the children to save or help find empty “Log Cabin” 
syrup cans of various sizes. Purchase a small can of white 
enamel and a few tubes of oil paints in different colors, 
also a small brush. 

After school some evening, perhaps with the help of 
some of your larger pupils, mix different shades by adding 
oil color to some of the enamel and paint the tiny cabins 
different colors. 

When they are dry you can have a real main street for 
the sand table. The children will enjoy molding hills 
for the houses, too, and can make farms. Windows and 
doors may be marked. 

These little cabins make cosy bird houses, too. Paint 
them, mark windows and at one end cut a circle or square 
large enough for a wren to enter. Do not cut it at the 
lower edge, but fold down for a little perch, or Mrs. Wren’s 
front porch. 
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Block Printing with Nature’s 
Tools 


Verna Holmes 


Whoever would think of looking in a flower garden for a 
tool with which to do some block printing? Nevertheless, 
any bed of poppies in full bloom will furnish a variety of 
designs and sizes of soft green seed pods, having on their 
upper flat surface a beautiful symmetrical design of radi- 
ating lines. They need only to be lightly dipped in ink 
or water colors to become very efficient printers. Try them 
on any kind of paper, then on wood, enameled trays, 
containers, etc., and even on cloth, if it is smooth and 
closely woven. 

The little printed flowers resemble a wild aster. You 
can find all sizes of pods, from one-eighth inch to almost a 
whole inch in diameter. They look best grouped rather 
closely together. Conventional motifs or natural sprays 
may easily be made, by using several sizes. You need not 
be an artist, by any means, to obtain good results. 

Once you’ve started, new patterns will develop them- 
selves as you work, and the possibilities are almost endless. 
The flowers may be printed directly upon place-cards, 
party invitations, menu cards, book-marks, booklets, or 
any other paper novelties. Stems and leaves may be 
represented by light strokes of a small brush dipped in 
pale green or brown paint. As a harmless and inexpensive 
amusement for children, this idea has proved of real value 
to me, besides the many practical uses in making the 
articles mentioned. 





Spelling Devices 
Gertrude Ball 


OMETIMES I have had classes of second or third grade 
children who, at the beginning of the school year, were 
very poor in spelling. Sometimes this condition arose 

from one cause, sometimes from another. One second 
grade had had very little experience in writing, and cid 
not know how to make or recognize all of the letters of the 
alphabet. A third grade class seemed to lack interest, 
partly due, at least, I think, to the fact that they did not 
know how to study. And again, I believe that there was 
sometimes a little real laziness back of the indifference of 
some of the class. Anyhow, I decided that I must find 
some course to pursue which would wake the children up 
and spur them on to put forth their own efforts. I gave 
them all the help that I could and which they seemed to 
need in recognizing the letters and sounds, and in studying 
their lesson, and then they were required to do their part. 
So I tried one device after another, being careful not to 
keep to one until the children had become too weary of it, 
but substituting another as soon as one began to be tire- 
some. 

Usually I had either two grades in one room, or else two 
divisions of one grade. First, we ran a race of a week’s 
duration between the two classes to see which could get 
the more 100% papers in spelling during that time. This 
device the children usually enjoyed so much that they 
would want to repeat it at least two or three times. The 
side which was defeated would put forth greater effort 













next time to win, while the other class would be equally 
determined not to let them. 

Sometimes we choose two leaders who, in turn, “chose 
sides,” thus forming two teams, which we usually called 
the “Red Side” and the “Blue Side,” and then proceeded 
to race as before, to see which side would win. There was 
always some little reward for the winning team, perhaps 
fifteen minutes or a half hour earlier dismissal than usual 
on Friday afternoon. ° 

Then we varied this device a bit by trying to see which 
class could miss the Jeast words for the week. I wrote the 
number missed by each class upon the board each day with 
colored chalk, and let the children add them up at the end 
of the week. There was always great rejoicing whenever 
either class succeeded in missing no words in the lesson. 
Sometimes we ran these races with another grade in another 
room in the building, and then the competition was always 
quite brisk. 

We also tried the old-fashioned “Honor Roll.” A large 
sheet of cardboard containing the children’s names was 
hung upon the wall, and every time a child had five perfect 
spelling lessons, a little red star was pasted after his name. 
This is an individual aim, I know, but it works. 

Then I made some little spelling booklets with yellow 
covers, upon which a pretty picture was pasted, and con- 
taining enough sheets of paper for a month’s work. As 
fast as the children secured a perfect lesson in spelling, 
they were given one of these books in which to write their 
daily work, and which could be taken home when filled. 
These proved to be quite a help, as the children wished to 
have the work in them neatly and correctly done, because 
they were to be kept and shown to their parents. 

Pasting a little colored seal at the top of the nicely written 
100% papers, or stamping a little picture upon them with 
a rubber stamp also helped sometimes, both in securing 
better work in spelling, and in better writing. 

Sometimes we went back to an old device which we had 
not used for some time, and then it was almost new again 
to the children, and they seemed to enjoy it all over again. 

Not by using any one of these devices alone, but by 
trying them all in succession, we have always raised the 
standard of our work in spelling considerably. In one 
class, where we had two perfect papers out of a class of thirty- 
five children on the first day, we arose to thirty-four 100% 
papers upon some occasjons, and we usually averaged 
from twenty-five to thirty daily and often more. In other 
classes we have had the whole class perfect upon some days, 
and when we did not, it was sometimes due to the fact that 
the one or two who missed were sub-normals who could not 
succeed in getting a perfect lesson. At any rate, the 
person who missed in spelling became unpopular, so missing 
almost ceased. 


The Sky 


To-day 

The sky is very far away, 

So blue 

It is; and, soft as squirrels’ tails, 

Float oyer it, like little sails, 

Small clouds. 

— M. Bardwell in Poetry Review 
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The Visualization of Form VI 


A. H. Kennedy 


The Circle 


Present the child with the regular, dissected polygon of 
sixteen sides. The polygon of sixteen sides is so near a 
circle that it may be so considered. 

Let the child unfold it, Then let him reconstruct it 
into a parallelogram. 

These three figures (shown in Fig. III), constitute the 
three most basic facts of the circle and should become in- 
delible concepts in the child’s mind. Whenever the circle 
is mentioned, these associated conecpts should appear like 
pictures on the screen. 

Let the child notice the following characteristics: The 
triangles are all of the same size and shape. They are all 
of the same height. They are all isosceles triangles. Their 
thin angles all meet together at the same point in the center 
of the circle. The greater the number of triangles in a 
circle the rounder it will be. The length of the parallelo- 
gram is one-half the distance around the circle. The 
height of the parallelogram is one-half the distance across 
the circle. 


The Phantom Circle 


Let the teacher make a buzzer, like the plaything that 
every boy knows. A strip of cardboard, one inch wide and 
six inches long, will do. Make two holes one inch apart, 
on each side of the center. Take a string a yard long, run 
the two ends through the two holes and tie them together, 
then work the buzzer in the usual way. If the teacher can 
not make it work, let some boy do it. As it buzzes around, 
the phantom circle appears, made up of little triangular 
sectors. To make the phantom circle more manifest, draw 
heavy black lines through the center of the card, on each 
side. This demonstration will make a lasting impression 
upon the child’s mind that will never be forgotten. 

With the foregoing concepts well established, let the 
child learn the following definitions. 

















A circle is a plane, round figure. 

The circumference of a circle is the curved line around it. 

The radius of a circle is a straight line from its center to 
its circumference. 

All radii of the same circle are equal. 

The diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through 
the center and limited by the circumference. 

The diameter of a circle is equal to two radii. 

The center of a circle is the point where all the radii meet. 

Present the children with the fact and let them state the 
definition in their own words. The child’s mind should not 
be required to deal with any but simple or single concepts. 

The child need not be taught any of the philosophy of 
the circle that grows out of the associated concepts that 
are the keys to the circle’s problems. These associated 
concepts are as easily acquired as the concept of the circle 
itself. When the child unfolds the circle into its elementary 
parts and re-arranges them into a parallelogram, a simple 
form that he already knows, his interest is increased many 
fold. The real purpose of visualization has been accom- 
plished, for the affinities of the child’s mind have been 
correlated according to the actual facts in the case. He 
has acquired a power that the study of the simple, plain 
circle could never impart. This, then, is the real purpose 
of this series of articles: to form concepts in the child’s 
mind of the actual facts in the case that will lay the founda- 
tion for future philosophical study. 


The Cube 


Present the child with the unit cubes from the set of 
notation forms. He will discover that each cube has six 
equal square faces. That the opposite edges and faces are 
equal and parallel. That it has eight solid angles. Let him 
construct from these small cubes of various sizes, as shown 
in Fig. I, a, b, c, d, etc. This will make a striking illus- 
tration of the rate at which surfaces and solids grow, as 
their dimensions are increased. These are facts that are 
not commonly appreciated, while the concepts are so easily 
attained and of great value. These facts could be illus- 
trated by means of solid cubes, but they would not be in 
harmony with the actual facts in the case. If the volume 
of the cubes is to be computed, the process resolves them 
into their component unit cubes to achieve the result. 
So these composite cubes, built up out of unit cubes, are in 
harmony with the actual facts in the case and the affinities 
of the mind that visualizes these facts. 


The Dissected Cube 


Present the pupils with the dissected cube, as shown in 
Fig. Ila. Let him separate it into its three composite 
pyramids, as shown in Fig. 11 b. He will notice that when 
they are stood upon their square bases, they are all of the 
same height. He will notice that they are identical in form, 
for their like surfaces can be matched, each to each. The 
far-reaching significance of this dissected cube and its 
component, identical pyramids, can be appreciated by the 
mathematician, but here it is only proper for the pupil to 
form concepts of the concrete facts. 





May 


Josephine Van D. Pease 


Many times have dawned before 
Apple-blossom days; 
et this surely is the sweetest 
the Mays! 


May, of all 
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- Yoppies, Roses — all are asleep. They must be awakened 


Memorial Day 


Note — The following playlet was written by two teachers in my 
building, Mrs. Susan M. Snow and Miss E. Rubie Capen, and given 
with very good effect out-of-doors. 


Mary E. Fis, 
Principal Hancock School, Brockton, Mass. 


Act I 


The Awakenwng of the Flowers 


CHARACTERS 
Farry QUEEN 
Winp FLOWERS 
RAIN FArries 
Sun Farries 
FLOWERS 

BUTTERCUPS 
DAISIES 
ROSES 
Poppies 


CosTUMES 


Queen of the Fairies — White dress, gold crown, wand wound with 
gold paper and tipped with gold star. 

Wind Fairies — Horns made of cardboard and covered with crepe 
paper. Patriggic or flowered paper may be used. 

Rain Fairies*— Gray paper the length of arm and hand and about 
twenty-four inches wide, folded and slashed in fine strips about ten 
inches long. Pin to sleeves to represent rain. 

Sun Fairies — Orange or yellow crepe paper cut in fine strips and 
fastened to top of wand to represent sunbeams. 

Flowers — Flower caps made as follows: Roses — Cut a circle of 
paper about thirteen inches in diameter for a foundation.- Fold the 
edges in pleats until it fits the head likeacap. Cut red crepe paper in 
strips about three inches wide. Slash as for rose petals, curl edges. 
Sew to foundation, covering all but the very top of cap. Cut a circle 
of green paper about eight inches in diameter; cut petals around edge; 
sew to top of cap to represent the calyx. 

Make other flowers in similar manner, only varying the color for 
Buttercup, Daisy, Rose and Poppy. 


(Flowers segted in cuwcle, sleeping.) 


Fairy Queen (walking among flowers) Buttercups, Daisies, 
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; now, for May will need them for her Memo- 
rial Day. Wind fairies! Wind fairies! 
(Wind Fairies enter and bow to Queen. 


Fairy Queen Blow upon these blossoms 
and awaken them. 

‘Jind Fairies (rush in and out among 
blossoms, vainly trying to awaken them. 
Bow to Queen) We cannot wake them 
good Queen. 


kip back of Queen and stand.) 
Fairy Queen Rain Fairies! Rain Fairies! 
Rain Fairies enter and bow to Queen.) 


Fairy Queen Patter among my blossoms 
and awaken them. 

Rain Fairies (skip about among blossoms 
trying in vain to awaken them. Bow to 
Queen) ‘We cannot awaken them, dear 
Queen. 


(Skip back of Queen and stand with Wind 
Fairies.) 


Fairy Queen Sun Fairies! Sun Fairies! 
(Sun Fairies enter and bow to Queen.) 


Fairy Queen Skip about among these 
flowers and awaken them with your warm 
rays. 


(Sun Fairies skip about, touching flowers and waking them. 
Bow to Queen.) 


Fairy Queen Thank you, kind fairies. Now the little 
flowers are ready for Memorial Day. 


(Flowers skip around once in circle. Alternate ones kneel 
and others weave in and out between them, and back to place 
with skipping step. The skippers then kneel and those who 
were kneeling before skip in and out among them and back to 
place. All skip around in circle once more and then form 
near fairies.) 


All (sing) 


Song 
(To the tune of “Lightly Row”) 


Lightly blow! Lightly blow! 

Gently, gently, to and fro, 

In and out! In and out! 

Blowing all about. 

Blow upon the flowers and say, 
“Come and greet the Queen of May, 

While we blow, while we blow, 

Wake, ye flowers, and grow.” 


Lightly fall! Lightly fall! 

Raindrops patter over all. 

Soft and slow! Soft and slow! 

Flowers need rain to grow. 

Hear the little raindrops say, 
“Hasten for Memorial Day, 

Wake and grow! Wake and grow! 

For we need you so.” 


Here we go! Here we go! 
Sunbeams dancing to and fro. 
Here and there!. Here and there! 
Sunbeams everywhere. 
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All the little sunbeams say, 
“This is merry, merry May. 
Happy be! Happy be! 
Wake and dance with glee!” 


Sweet and gay! Sweet and gay! 
Are the flowers of merry May. 
Welcome, all! Welcome, all! 
Flowers both great and small. 
Little children gladly bring 
Buds and blossoms as they sing, 

“Soldiers true! Soldiers true! 
We’ll remember you.” 


Act II 


The Presentation of the Flowers 


CHARACTERS 
TIME 
May 
COLUMBIA 
BEES 
BUTTERFLIES 
SoutH WIND 
West Winp 
BUTTERCUP 
DaIsy 
ROSE 
Poppy 


COSTUMES 

Time — Gray wig, cape and scythe. 

May — White dress and crown of flowers. 

Columbia — White dress; red, white and blue shoulder sash; card- 
board crown covered with tinfoil. 

Bees — Straight piece of black cheesecloth (large enough to go round 
body), with two inch bands of yellow crepe paper stitched upon it, 
forming stripes. (Black wired gauze wings may be added if desired, 
and little black caps.) 

South Wind — Ordinary dress or suit and horn covered with yellow 
crepe paper. 

West Wind — Ordinary dress or suit and horn covered with red 
crepe paper. 

Buttercup — White dress and cap, like those of buttercups in Act I. 
Carry bouquet of buttercups. 


Daisy White dress and cap like those of daisies in Act I. Carry 
bouquet of daisies. 

Rose White dress and cap, like those of roses in Act I. Carry 
bouquet of roses (real or artificial). 

Poppy — White dress and cap, like those of poppies in Act I. Carry 


bouquet of poppies (real or artificial). 

Butterflies — Cheesecloth dresses of various colors. Cloth gathered 
into bands under arms and held on by shoulder straps. Wings—a 
straight piece of cheesecloth gathered in middle and fastened on middle 
of back of dress. Held out on arms by elastic loops. 


Time It is so hard to get May to leave you, dear 
Columbia. Come, fair May, the flowers say that June is 
coming. 

Columbia No, Father Time, she cannot hurry. She 
has work to do. She must keep my Memorial Day. 

Time Memorial Day? What is that, pray tell? 

Columbia It comes every year, Father Time. It is 
the time when we scatter our flowers over the graves of our 
soldier heroes. 

Time Who first proposed such a day? 

Columbia No one really knows. But since the first 
Memorial Day, in 1868, it has been observed almost 
everywhere through our country. 

Time I do not see what May has to do with Memorial 
Day, ner why she should stay. 


(Bees enter, skipping and buzzing, forming a circle around 
May as Columbia speaks.) 


Columbia Oh, May brings the flowers for the soldiers’ 
graves. Are you ready with them now, dear May? 

May They have been awakened and are ready. Little 
Bees that buzz around me, go seek the Roses and bid them 
send their sweetest blossoms for Memorial Day. 


(Exit Bees.) 
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(Butterflies enter, skip in and out between Columbia and 
Time and then skip in circle around May.) 


May Butterflies that fly about me, flit fieldward and 
send me all the fair flowers. ~ 


(Exit Butterflies.) 
(South Wind enters, skipping, and circles about May.) 


Warm South Wind, bid the buds and blossoms 
They have work to do. 


May 
hasten. 


(West Wind enters skipping, and circles about May.) 


May Gentle West Wind, send us all the pretty flowers 
in their fairest colors dressed. 


(Exit West Wind.) 


Flowers (enter) At your call we come, dear May. 
May Welcome, fair flowers! 
Buttercup 
I bring the buttercup, 
With its matchless gold, 
To cover the graves 
Of the soldiers bold. 


Daisy 
The daisy is white 
With a golden heart. 
In honoring the soldier 
It must have its part. 


Rose 
An armful of roses 
I bring to you, 
A tribute to heroes 
In gray, khaki and blue. 


Poppy’ 


Recites “In Flanders Field.” 


In Flanders field the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 
We loved, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Lived and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders field. 
— John D. McCrae 


(Bees and Winds enter.) 
(Bees stand between Columbia and Time.) 


(Winds stand between Columbia and the Flowers, thus com- 
pleting the semi-circle.) 


All (sing) 
Song 


(To tune of “How Can I Leave Thee?’’) 


Blue, gray and khaki they wore; 

Toil, sorrow and danger bore. 

Praise God that time is o’er 
Memorial Day! 

We honor our soldiers dead, 

Flowers o’er their graves we spread, 

Thankful that War has fled. 
Memorial Day! _ | 



































A Parasol Drill - 


Estelle C. Batchelder 


VERY pretty drill for twelve girls carrying pink 

parasols. The parasols should be prettily decorated 

with pink paper roses. The girls should wear wreaths 
on their heads, with large pink bows showing through. 
Their costumes should be either white dotted muslin over 
pink slips (with sashes of the same color) or pink crepe 
paper dresses. 

The pianist may use any pretty waltz for an accompani- 
ment. 

Six girls enter at right, carrying parasols over left 
shoulders, and six at left, carrying parasols over right 
shoulders — forming two lines across back of stage. Use 
the following step: Left foot forward, right brought to left, 
then left foot forward; repeat next three counts, right foot 
leading. 


1 Move to the front of the stage. 

2 Front row pass up left side of stage, forming line at 
left. 

Back row pass up right side of stage, forming line at 
right. 

3 Face center and move forward. 

4 Courtesy to right. Courtesy to left. 

5 Move back to sides. 

6 Form two circles. Twirl parasols over right shoul- 
ders the first time around. Extend parasol toward center 
of circle and twirl the second time around. Twirl parasols 
over left shoulders the third time around. 

7 Form two semi-circles at either side. 

8 Kneel on right knee and twirl parasols over left knee 
(faces hidden). 

9 Kneel on left knee and twirl parasols over right knee 
{faces hidden). 

10 Peek over parasols, twirling all the time. 

11 Rise and form four rows (parasols over right shoul- 


12 Facepartners, Courtesy to right. 

13 Face front and form a cross. 

14 Twirl parasol at right. 

15 Twirl parasols in back. 

16 Twirl parasols at left. 

17 Twirl parasols in front. 

18 Form two lines. Numbers 1, 2,3 and 4 lead toward 
center, then out to sides, forming two lines. 

19 Forward and courtesy. 

20 Back to sides. 

21 Face back of stage, pass up the sides, meet at center 
back and move down the center in couples. Leading couple 
halt as they meet, and help to form an arch with parasols. 
As the second couple meet, they pass under this arch, and 


Courtesy to left. 
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stand beside the first forming arch with parasols. Remain- 
ing couples do likewise. Couple No. 1 (at back) now lower 
parasols and pass through arch, one going to right and one 
to left, others following, forming a semi-circle. 
22 Koneel on right knee and twirl parasols over left knee. 
23 Kneel on left knee and twirl parasols over right knee. 
24 Rise and sing the following song, with appropriate 
motions (parasols over left shoulders). 


We’re the little Sunshine Girls1 

With dimpled cheeks and flaxen curls. 2 
Gleaming with gladness always new, 
Ever sharing it with you.3 

Whispering secrets all the day4 

As we trip along our way,5 

Scattering sunshine here and theres 
Sunshine, sunshine everywhere. 7 


Motions 


Children point to themselves. 

Point to cheeks and take curls. 

Graceful motion of right hand toward audience. 
Girls whisper to each other. 

Two short graceful steps forward and back. 
Twirl parasols from left to right. 

Throw kisses to audience. 


NO uke whe 


25 Form Chariot. The first six girls form three pairs of 
horses (their parasols closed, using them for the pole be- 
tween). In back, and at either side, four girls form the 
wheels (the girls stooping and twirling the parasols on the 
floor for wheels). The two remaining girls are the drivers. 
They stand in center with parasols raised, throw pink 
ribbons to horses and drive. To march music, the horses 
step gracefully, raising feet high, the. wheels revolve, and 
the drivers hold the reins high, as the curtain is lowered. 


wheels 
xX x 
X X X 
horses xX X = drivers 
; a |} 4 
xX xX 
wheels 





All Nature goes a-Maying, 
All Nature goes a-Maying, 
The moth its mask of sleep lays by, 
And butterfly with butterfly, 
And bird with bird go Maying; 
All Nature goes a-Maying, 
All Nature goes a-Maying. 
— Walter Crane 
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H Drill 
Elsie F. Redman 
(Suitable for Decoration Day or any other Patriotic Holiday) 


(Music — “Under the Double Eagle’’) 


Sixteen girls are required for this drill. They wear white skirts 
and middies and white shoes and stockings. A sash of red, white and 
blue crepe paper is worn diagonally across the middy and a bow of the 
same in the hair. 

Each girl carries a half barrel hoop, covered with red, white and blue 
crepe paper. The elbows are held close to the sides and the hoops 
held slightly above the heads. 


FIGURE 1 


As the introduction is played, the girls march forward 
in double line and mark time. 


FIGURE 2 
Bend trunk sideways toward the center twice. Bend 
trunk sideways away from the center twice. Repeat all. 


FIGURE 3 

Counter-marching — turning away from the center, 
marching as far back as the last couple, then returning to 
place. 
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FIGURE 4 
Bend trunk forward, trunk erect. Repeat. Stretch 
arms upward, return to position. Repeat. Repeat all, 


but leave arms in the upward stretch position at the end, 
ready for the next figure. 


FIGURE 5 


Counter-marching, as in Figure 3, with arms in upward 
stretch position. 


FIGURE 6 


Extend hoops sideways toward the center, so that part- 
ners’ hands touch. Return to position. Extend hoops 
sideways away from center. Return to position. 

Repeat all. 


FIGURE 7 

First girl of the right-hand line turns toward the center 
and marches to the rear. First girl of the left-hand line 
turns toward the center and follows. Both lines march 
forward and at the front turn alternately toward the center 
march to rear and return to original positions. 


FIGURE 8 


For this figure the lines are divided in four sections, with 
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four girls in each. Each group of four follows these direc- 
tions: 

Face outward, forming circle. Extend hoops sideways 
teward tke center, where four hands meet, thus forming the 
spokes of a wheel. Return hoops to position. Extend 
hoops toward the center again. Hold for two counts. 
March forward, reaching original positions with twelve 
steps. Hold hoops in wheel position for two counts. 
Return to position. Extend hoops sideways toward the 
center, return to position and face front. 


FIGURE 9 

Partners face each other. Extend arms diagonally 
forward-upward, so that tops of hoops meet, forming an 
arch. Return hoops to position. Form arch. Rear girl 
of right-hand line marches forward under the arch, turns 
to right when she reaches the front and returns to her own 
position. Rear girl of left-hand line follows, turns left at 
the front and marches back to own place. When both are 
in place, they form arch with hoops. Girls follow from two 
sides alternately, march toward front, turn alternately right 
and left, march around last couple and under the arch to 
own places. Return hoops to position. Face front. 


FicuRE 10 

For this figure the lines are divided as in Figure 8, into 
four groups of four girls each. 

Each couple face couple opposite. 

Extend arms diagonally forward-upwards, so that hands 
touch those of girl on each side. Return hoops to position. 
Repeat. Turn in place with eight steps, turning right. 
Repeat all. Face front. 


Ficure 11 
Counter-marching away from the center and out. 





Games and Dances for 


May 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


May is coming 
Over the hills, 
‘She has set to dancing 
A thousand rills. 


Her own sweet flowers 
Adorn her hair, 

And apple blossoms 
She likes to wear. 


Her dress is a soft 
And delicate green. 
Not regal, nor haughty 
Is spring’s young queen. 


The maple’s red stems 
Are the corals she wears, 
Other months display gems 
For which May never cares. 


She comes tripping so lightly, 
She’s so blithesome, so gay, 
This old, sad world grows young 

And is joyful, with May. 


Let us have as many games or play periods as possible 
out in the open air, during the merry month of May, for 
by’so doing we are going to “play into health.”’ 

Use any of the following simple plays or dances, or allow 
the children to arrange or originate their own. 


I= One child at a time may improvise a little solo dance, 
using any of the little steps which she has learned in the 
folk dancing, interspersed with bows or flying movement 
of arms, as she desires. 
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II Or the children 
may choose partners 
for their dancing after 
they have used some 
of the following. 








III For eight, 
twelve or sixteen chil- 
dren. 












Face partners. 

2 Bow to part- 
ners. 

3 Join right 
hands and 
dance around 
each other. 

4 Form circle. 

5 All dance to 








right. 
6 Reverse to 
left. 
7 Face partners 
and bow. 
Improvising a Solo Dance 8 Dancearound 
partners. 
9 Form in groups, four in each, right hands raised 
high. 
10 Dance around in groups. 
11 Form large circle. 
12 All dance to right. 
13 Reverse, dance to left. 
14 Face partners and bow. 
15 Dance off. 


For the following, bells fastened around right wrists, by 
means of a piece of elastic, or by baby ribbon, may be used. 
The children form a circle. 


Cre Ww be 


<I 


© 


10 


Point right foot three times. 

Raise right hand high and ring bell three times. 

Point left foot three times. 

Raise hand and ring bell three times. 

Reverse entire ring or circle, so that children will 
face ourward, and repeat Nos. 1, 2, 3, and‘4. 

Face center of circle again. 

Repeat Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, except that hands may 
also be clapped. 

Join hands and circle ring to right. 

Reverse and circle ring to left. 

Drop hands and dance off, ringing bells. 


IV Use any march for the following which is designed 
for children who have not had folk dancing at all. 
Children stand facing partners in one or more rows, 


— 
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V 
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VI Children stand facing partners. 
1_ Bow to partners. 


Join right hands and skip forward, four counts. 
Skip around partner, eight counts. 

Forward, four counts. 

Join left hands and skip around partner, eight counts. 
Forward, four counts. 

Join both hands and skip around partners. 
Forward, four counts. 

Repeat Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


Bow to partners as all stand in a circle. 

Clap hands three times. 

Join hands and dance around circle six counts. 
Repeat Nos. 1 and 2. 

Join hands with partners and skip around entire 


circle to places again. 


Repeat Nos. 1 and 2. 
Join hands and skip off. 
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A Spring Project 
(Continued from page 290) 


We went in a bus. 
We went along Algoma Street. 


PAGE 2 


I am brown. 

I have a door. 

I have four windows. 

I have four wheels. . 

What am I? 

(The children cut a brown bus 

and mounted it beneath the 
riddle.) 


PAGE 3 
We saw the power house. 
We saw the club house. 


We saw the boat houses. 
We saw the keeper’s house. 


‘PAGE 4 


We saw the merry-go-round. 
We rode in it. 
We went round and round 


PAGE 5 
We sat under a maple tree. 
Carleton told us a story. 
Eleanor told us a story. 


PAGE 6 


We saw the ice cream stand. 
We bought cones. 

We gave the driver one. 

He thanked us. 


PAGE 7 
We saw nine swings. 
We swung in them. 
It was fun. 


PaceE 8 


We saw the blue lake. 
We saw boats on it. 


Pace 9 


We saw a man dive. 

He ran to the edge of the diving board. 

He jumped. 

Here he is. 
ture.) 


PacE 10 


We saw many garbage cans. 
They were near the trees. 
People should use them. 
We like a clean park. 

PAGE 11 
We are making an ideal park. 
We have a good foundation. 
It is a board. 
It is six feet long. 
It is four feet wide. 

PAGE 12 
We used green crepe paper for grass. 
We used blue paper for the lake. 
We used tan paper for the beach. 
We ~~sted pebbles on it. 

PAGE 13 
We made the club house. 
We made the boat house. 
We made the keeper’s house. 
We made the band stand. 


(Children drew the pic- 


Note how many pretty teeth are seen 
everywhere to-day. Millions are using 
a new method of teeth cleaning. They 
remove the dingy film. The same re- 
sults will come to you if you make this 
ten-day test. 


Why teeth are cloudy 


Your teeth are coated with a viscous 
film. It clings to teeth, gets between 
the teeth and stays. Film absorbs 
stains, then it often forms the basis of 
thin, dingy coats. Tartar is based on 
film. 

Old brushing methods do not effec- 
tively combat it. So most teeth are 
discolored more or less. 

Thus film destroys tooth beauty. It 
also causes most tooth troubles. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millionsinit. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea, now so alarmingly common. 


Now a daily remover 


Dental science, after long research» 
has found two ways to combat film- 
Authorities have proved their effi- 
ciency. Now leading dentists, nearly 


PAT. OFF. 


Pepsadént 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
almost the world over. Used by 
careful people of some forty races. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 





(Continued on page 327) 





They Fight Film — 


They who have pretty teeth 


all the world over, are urging their 
daily use. 

A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to comply with modern re- 
quirements. These two film combat- 
ants are embodied in it. The name of 
that tooth paste is Pepsodent. 


Its unique effects 

Pepsodent, with every use, attacks 
the film on teeth. 

It also multiplies the starch digestant 
in the saliva. That to digest the starch 
deposits which may cling to teeth and 
form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer 
for the acids which cause decay. 

In these three ways it fights the ene- 
mies of teeth as nothing else has done. 


One week will show 


Watch these effects for a few days. 
Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the viscous 
film. See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. Enjoy the refresh- 
ing after-effects. 

Do this to learn what millions know 
—the way to whiter, cleaner, safer 
teeth. Cut out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 931, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day Tube of Pepsodent to 





CORO ROO! 


CORREO RE eee 


Only one tube to a family 
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Ringing the Bells 


Stamp left — stamp right. 

Clap twice. 

Repeat Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Join right hands and walk in time around partners. 

Repeat Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Hands on partner’s shoulders, walk or dance around, 
four or eight counts. 

Repeat Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


Children all form a circle. 

Bow to partners and stand facing them. 

Dance four counts to right, while partners dance 
four counts to left. 

Bow to new partners. 
now.) 

Repeat Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 

Join partners’ hands and dance around each other, 
eight counts. 

Bow to partners. 

Repeat No. 2, except that directions are reversed. 

Bow to new partners again. 

Repeat No. 5. 

Bow to partners. 


(Those opposite each other 


Bow to partners (first ones). 
Repeat No. 5. 


mot 


VIII The boys stand in a line in front of a line of girls, 
or each boy may seek his own partner separately. All the 
boys sing, as they bow to the girls: 


Little maid, little maid, 
Will you dance with me? 


The girls bow and sing in answer: 


Thank you, sir, thank you, sir! 
Happy I shall be. 


Then all sing, as they join hands, or skip around circle, 
or anywhere around the room or playground, all keeping 
in the same general direction. 


Let us join the others now, 
Give to me your hand; 

First a courtesy, then a bow; 
Listen to the band. 


Or all may suit the actions and movements to the words 
of the song as it continues. 


Ready now, make a bow, 
Bending with the knee; 

Up again, turning then, 
Easy 


as can be. 





Repeat No. 2, keeping to same directions as in No. 7. : 
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Will you dance with me? 


Sliding with the little foot, 
Pointing out the toe, 

Now the other forward put, 
There’s the way to go. 


In and out, round about, 
Glide the merry feet! 

Here we go, there we go, 
To the music sweet! 


Rosy cheeks and laughing eyes, 
Colors gay and bright, 

Like a flock of butterflies 
Flitting in the light. 


The following are adapted for use either in or out-of-doors: 


I The children choose sides. Then they arrange them- 
selves in two lines, facing on opposite sides of the room. 
At a given signal, the leader of each line passes a ball 
from his right hand to his left, then from his left to his 
neighbor’s right. The one next him repeats the move- 
ments, and so on, down the line. The side whose ball 
reaches the foot of the line first, passing through each 
child’s hands just according to directions, wins the game. 

II The children choose one child to leave the room. 
Then another child to hide a ball or other object. The 
child who is trying to find the ball, listens to music — piano, 
if there is one, if not, the children may hum any song. 

The music is loud when he nears the place where the 
ball is hidden, and soft when he moves along, until he finds 
it. This is also good training for the sense of hearing. 

III Place a number of small articles on the front desk 
of each row of seats. The first child takes one and runs 
with it to the desk at the rear of his row. The second 
follows, and then the third, and so on, until all the articles 
are on the rear desk and the runners all back in their places. 
The row accomplishing the first wins the race. 





On May Morning 


I’ll hang this pretty basket here, 

And then she’ll come, my grandma dear, 

And when she sees, she’ll smile and say, 
“Dear me! Is this the first of May?” 


She’ll smell the flowers fresh and fair, 
And try to guess who hung them there. 
I’ll hide behind the maple tree 

Till grandma goes indoors, you see. 


And then I’ll hurry in and say, 
“Dear grandma, you’re my Queen of May!” 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 











Clean, Sanitary Text Books 


are the Birthright of every pupil in the Public Schools. 


Holden Book Covers 


keep the books clean because they receive all 
the soiling and handling instead of the boos, 


At the end of the year the soiled covers are removed and fresh, 
clean ones substituted. 


Care and Neatness of Public Property 


can thus be taught by demonstration 










Mires C. Ho.pen, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 














How much bigger is the lead 
in Dixon’s Beginners’ No. 308 
than the lead in an ordinary 
Pencil? How much stronger? 
And, what is more to the 
point, how much better is 
this No. 308 lead for writing 
in the first grade? 


Free Samples to teachers on request 


Made by 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City New Jersey 


DOG Established 1827 DOG 























Lippincott’s School Projects Series 
Edited by William F. Russell, Ph.D. 


Teachers everywhere are experimenting with the project method 
— here its place and advantages are clearly set forth and volumi- 
nously illustrated. 


HOW TO TEACH SILENT READING TO BEGINNERS. By 
Emma Watkins. $1.60 

A most timely and important volume — not only does it discuss 

a matter very much in the current professional thought, but its 

contents are so detailed, so enthusiastically alive, so sound and 

stimulating that the book will improve the work of every primary 

teacher in whose hands it is placed. 


APROJECT CURRICULUM. By Margaret Wells, Ph.D. $2.00 


Dealing with the project as a means of organizing the curriculum 
of the elementary school. In the measure in which her work 
and its presentation may lead teachers to introduce larger ele- 
ments of the wholesome, purposeful, social activities of children 
into the schools as a vital part of their courses of study, Miss 
Wells has made a valuable contribution to the improvement of 
the elementary school. 


PROJECTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. By Alice M. 
Krackowizer. $1.40 

The first chapter gives the purpose of the method and is followed 

by one on children’s purposeful activities. These give the big 

reasons why projects fit so well into the scheme of primary edu- 

cation. The remainder of the book gives the big types of activities 

in which children engage. 


REDIRECTION OF HIGH SCHOOL INSTRUCTION. By 
Lull and Wilson. $1.60 
Accepts the social point of view in education. Discusses the 
essential features of the socialized procedure in the classroom 
with the results concretely set forth. Much attention is given 
to training pupils how to study. Shows how this function of the 
school is normally performed when the socialized procedure 
prevails in the child’s study and in the class exercises of the 
school. 
The usual discounts are allowed. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
East Washington Square Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Choosing the May Queen 


Marion Mitchell Walker 


Have the stage represent a May woodland, showing one tree; th 
Bluebird is perched in this. All characters, with the exception of 
Month of May and Little Child, are on the stage when the curtain 
rises. 

CHARACTERS 

Mont or May — Young girl in soft green gown, wearing wreath 

of pink flowers. 

JACK-IN-THE-PuLPit — Boy dressed in green, with brown and green 

striped cap, representing a flapper. 

Crocus — Girl in purple dress. 

Arsutus — Girl in pale pink dress. 


Crow — Boy dressed in black, large wings fastened over arms so 
that they move when he lifts his arms; silk hat; goggles and 
beak of black. \ ; 

Tritt1um — Tall girl in green dress, with a three-pointed white 
collar and little yellow cap. 

Darropit — Girl in yellow crepe paper dress, fluted frill about neck, 


and green stockings. ; . : 
BLvEsBIRD — Either small boy or girl who whistles, dressed in blue. 


LitTtLE CHILD. 


Flowers are placed easily about stage according to its convenience. 
(Enter Month of May) 


May Welcome, flowers! Welcome to our woodland 
and to all the sunshine and soft breezes that come with the 
Month of May! I knew you would be here to meet me, 
for as I came skipping along, I found dandelions on the 
sunny slopes; early crocuses and dainty hepaticas among 
the sheltered rocks; a wandering spring breeze brought me 
the message that violets were near; and as I came into this 
mossy woodland, I could tell without looking that the brave 
little arbutus had not failed me. But who was speaking 
just before I camein? Jack-in-the-Pulpit, from where you 
stand so straight and tall, perhaps you can tell me the 
meaning of this gathering. 

Jack If youplease, fair lady (doffing his cap), we can best 
tell you by singing our song. 


Chorus of flowers (sing song) 


(Tune: “Music in the Air’’) 


There’s joy in all the meadow, 
Laughter in the very breeze; 

The lily-bells are ringing 
Underneath the waving trees. 


We have gathered here to-day, 
Not to pass the time away, 
But to choose from flowers fair 

A lovely Queen of May. 


The Arbutus is trailing 

Low amid the mosses green; 
While Trillium so stately 

High above the grass is seen. 


Violets and Daffodils, 
Purple Crocus from the hills, 
Buttercups with yellow frills 
To greet the Queen of May. 


May How delightful! So you flower children have met 
to choose a May Queen! Iam sure I would not know whom 
to choose if I had the right. You have all been so prompt, 
and have shown much love by,coming early. Really, I do 
not know which flower would make the fairest queen. 


Crocus 
I was the very first flower up, 
I think I should be chosen; 
I came so early when ’twas cold — 
My friends froze by the dozen! 





There scarcely was a blade of grass 
Nor any leaf around me; 

I shook and shivered all day long 
Until a sunbeam found me. 


A queen should always be so brave — 
I know I’d make a good one, 
For I was earlier than the rest — 
One shouldn’t boast though, should one? 


Arbutus Indeed, you were not the first! I was snuggled 
low under the dead leaves, wishing for some one else to 
come, because it was so lonely. After a while I heard some 
one yawning so lazily. I looked around and there you were 
just rubbing your sleepy eyes! 

Jack Forshame! Forshame! Let us ask Judge Crow, 
who is always on hand, whether or not Arbutus’s story is 
true. Judge Crow, was Arbutus here first? 

Crow (wags head “‘yes’’). 

Chorus How do you know, old Judge Crow? 

Crow Caw! Caw! Caw! 


Chorus (sings) 


(Tune: ‘Comin’ Thro’ the Rye”’) 


O Mr. Crow, how do you know so 
Many, many things? 

In summer-time and winter-time you 
Flap your lazy wings. 

You're always, always watching out when 
Others break the law, 

But when we ask what laws you break, you 
Caw! Caw! Caw! 


O Mr. Crow, sir, do you know, you 
Have a bad, bad name? 

But since you never trouble flowers, we 
Like you just the same! 

(Crow doffs hat with deep bow.) 

So stay and watch our May Day dance, 
The sweetest e’er you saw; 

And when you wish to say a word, just 
“Caw! Caw! Caw!” 


(Crow bows again.) 


Trillium I think the Queen should be a éall flower, and 
one that is very sweet! 

May Well, you are both tall and sweet, Trillium, and 
very queenly, I am sure. 

Daffodil I am just as tall and just as sweet! Besides, 
I have a royal color! 

Dandelion Please let me tell you my story. I come so 
early in the spring, and don’t forget that I return to you 
again in the fall! They call me the little children’s flower, 
because children love to play with me. I am not so very 
tall, but I have also a royal color. 

May Iam sure no flower has more friends among the 
children than the dandelion. But I am wondering why 
our friend Jack is so quiet concerning his own charms. 
Jack, have you nothing to say for yourself? 

Chorus Let’s hear from Jack 


Jack 
I know folks think I like to talk, 
I’m called the flower preacher! 
But truly I’m a very quiet 
Modest little creature! 


My gown, you see, is brown and green, 
I hide beneath my flapper; 
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A Spring Project 
(Continued from page 323) 
PAGE 14 

We made swings. 

We rolled clay for the posts. 


We used thread for rope. 
We used cardboard for seats. 


PAGE 15 


We made paper children. 

We placed five in the swings. 
We swung them. 

We let the old cat die. 


PAGE 16 


We made three sand-piles. 
We made small paper boxes. 
We filled them with sand. 


PAGE 17 


We made merry-go-rounds. 
We made see-saws. 

We made slides. 

We made maple trees. 

We cut green sponges. 

We dyed them with green ink. 
We rolled clay for trunks. 

We painted them brown. 


PacE 18 


We made an ice cream stand. 
' We made cones. 

We sold them. 

We made three dollars. 


PAGE 19 
We will have a picnic. 
We will have it at the park. 
We will invite the first grade. 


PAGE 20 
Dear First Grade: 
We are going to have a picnic next 
Friday afternoon. 
Will you please come? 
With love, 
SECOND GRADE 
PAGE 21 
We had a picnic. 
The first grade children were our 
guests. 
We played games. 
We sang songs. 
We ate ice cream and chocolate cake. 
It was a fine picnic. 
We hope we shall have another one 
soon. 


Many other pages were written, 
based on the social activities of the 
rooms. 





Teachers Wanted 
$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. During 
1922 many permanent, life positions will be 
filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. D227, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing coming examina- 
tion dates and places, and large descriptive 
book, showing the positions obtainable and 
sample examination questions, which will be 
sent free of charge. 


Dept. B, 30 N. Michigan Ave. 





TEACHERS 


You Can Spend a Delightful Summer 
Traveling with Congenial Companions 


With all Transportation Paid and Weekly Salary Guaranteed 


While learning our business, which offers unusual openings for Teachers during 
vacation, with opportunity to qualify for permanent position if desired. 
We will carefully train those selected and furnish everything needed for work 


without charge. No investment required. No experience necessary. 


If you are between 27 and 40, in good health, willing to spend your whole vaca- 
tion with us and work hard, you can earn at least $50.00 per week in high class 
educational work. 

State age, teaching experience, when you can start and how long you can work, 
in first letter. Address : 


GEO. J. KEEFE COMPANY 


Chicago, Il 
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ict; ‘- Comfortable Bungalow Camps 
ready for you in the heart of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies — 
_— from June / 5th to Sept. 
15th. 


Lake Wapta Camp 
Lake O’ Hara Camp 
Yoho Valley Camp 
Emerald Lake Chalet Camp 
Lake Windermere Camp 


‘ Five Camps—each different. Each cozy 
and clean. Each set like a lookout post 
amid mountain scenes that make you 
want to come again. 


A String of Camps—Moderate Prices 


Take a day at Lake Wapta Camp. Relish 
‘ camp fare in the woods. Next day to Lake 
447/|/O'Hara Camp. Sargent would gladly spend 
77j|||,a week there painting what you see. 


“Ride¥next to Yoho Valley Camp—to the 
“footfof laughing Takakkaw Falls. Then to 
Emerald Lake. By train to the last Camp beside Lake Windermere. 
From here you can fish in Fish Lakes or visit the spectacular Lake of the 
Hanging Glaciers. For full information consult the nearest Canadian 
Pacific agent, or write to 


C. E. E. Ussher, Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 


Canadian Pacific Railway 




































I never talk in noisy tones, 
Like our friend Crow so dapper. 


I’m glad to be a member of 
This pretty fete of May Day; 

But please don’t quarrel all day long, 
It spoils our joyous play day. 


And when it comes to choosing queens, 
For such events as May Days — 

I beg-of you to be excused — 
I'll leave that to the ladies! 


(May and Chorus bow to Jack. Crow flaps wings heartily 
afterward.) 


May 
Now, Mr. Crow, please let us know 
Why you give such applause? 
Is it because you think the same? 


Crow 
Caws! Caws! Caws! 


Bluebird (starts whistling in the tree. Speaks) I would 
love to choose the May Queen. I know just whom I should 
choose. Some one as happy as a bluebird; some one as 
joyous as springtime, and whom everybody loves; some one 
pure and beautiful as the May flowers — radiant as sun- 
shine; some one who dances in the sparkling sunlight, or 
to the silver ripple of the rain! 
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Crow Caw! Caw! Caw! Where will you find anyone 
like that? 

~ Hark! I shall call her. (Whistles a bluebird 
trill. 


(In runs a Child ) 


Chorus The Queen! The Queen! 
May What can be more beautiful than a little child 
for Queen of May? 


(Jack escorts Child to seat beneath the tree.) 


Crocus Crown her! 
cuses! 

Trillium Give her a trillium for a scepter 

Arbutus Let her walk on a carpet of arbutus! 

Jack We shall always have a little child for our Queen! 

Bluebird And may the Bluebird of Happiness always 
sing over you! 


Crown her with a wreath of cro- 


(All join hands and dance around tree singing) 


There’s joy in all the meadow, 
Joy in the blue, blue sky; 

There’s laughter in the sunshine, 
And in the breeze so shy. 


For we’ve found the Queen of May, 
Laughing, dancing on her way; 
All the world is bright and gay 
To greet the Queen o May! 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 


Martha Barnes 


Sing a song of 


Four and twen- ty black - 


FORMATION 
A circle of couples, left side to center, girl at right of 
her partner. One extra boy in middle. Outside, 
seated, the king and queen. Standing apart, the 
little maid. 


I 
Sing a song of sixpence, a pocket full of rye; 


(Couples march, eight counts, holding hands high, 
girls outside on skirt, boys on waist.) 


Four and twenty blackbirds baked in a pie: 


(Boys stoop, facing center, girls face in and extend arms 
sideways.) 


When the pie was opened the birds began to sing. 
(Girls fold arms, step right and point left, turning body, 


reverse and continue through two lines; boys stand 
and whistle through this line and the next.) 





birds. Baked in a pie. 


Was not that a dainty dish to set before the king? 


I 


The king was in the counting house, counting out his money; 
The queen was in the parlor eating bread and honey; 
The maid was in the garden hanging out the clothes; 
Along came a blackbird and nipped off her nose. 


(Pantomime for king and queen and little maid and the 
extra blackbird. The circle repeats action of 
Verse I.) 


DANCE 


Music but no words. King and queen, little maid and 
blackbird, and couples in circle join right hands 
and change places with four walking steps, and 
bow. Join hands again and boy turns under, four 
counts, girl turns, under four counts; change places 

again, repeat bows and turning. 
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Lamplighter 
Last night I heard a hurry of feet, 
And watched him as he came, 
Bringing to every waiting lamp 
A golden gift of flame — 
Watched till the dark and sullen street 
A friendly road became. 


‘So through the dusk of baffling years 
A Lamplighter has run, 
Bearing with Love’s own eagerness 
His fragment of the sun, 
Pausing before unquickened hearts 
And lighting one by one. 
— Florence Harris 





The Training of Children in the 
Christian Family 

In a simple, interesting way the author 

ictures conditions in the home, sets forth 
ideals for the training of children, and shows 
the way to approach these ideals. The be- 
ginning of the whole problem of religious 
education and Christian training is in the 
home. This book will help parents, teachers. 
and all other workers with children to under- 
stand and solve the problems of child training, 

The Pilgrim Press, Boston and Chicago. 





Our Government 


A New Civics of a New Type for Elementary 
and Junior High Schools, by Dr. Sheldon E. 
Davis, President State Normal College, Dillon, 
Montana, and Clarence H. McClure, AM.. 
Head of History Department, Central Missouri 
Teachers’ College, Warrensburg, Missouri, has 
just come from the press. 

The organization of the book indicates a 
division into three parts. Part One — The 
Background of Our Government — includes five 
chapters which present briefly our first govern- 
ment, the development of the early city; the 
growth of the small and large community, and 
.@ survey of their accompanying problems with 
a discussion of organized units of government 
which have developed for their solution. 

Part Two — The Plan and Machinery of Our 
Government — gives specific information about 
representative government, national and state 
constitutions, political parties, the law mak- 
ing, law enforcing and law interpreting 
branches of our government, together with a 
‘summary of recent political experiments. In 
this division the structure and political growth 
of our national life is accurately developed, 
creating a background for active, intelligent 
citizenship. 

Part Three— The Problems of Government 
and How We are Meeting Them— includes the 
vital, “real” problems of to-day — problems 
of public finance, of education, communication 
of health and recreation, of transportation and 
co-operation in government. Each problem is 
brought within the reach of the pupil and is 
made vital to him through Suggested Activities 
and Study Questions. Here personal inter- 
‘views and investigations of current problems 
are planned, affording an opportunity to make 
Civics a matter of doing as well as learning. 

Because the study of Civics must of necessity 
‘include the use of many sociological and 
political terms, at the beginning of each chapter 
the most difficult expressions are listed, while 
to guarantee an accurate understanding of 
these terms, there are twenty pages at the 
close of the book devoted to an explanation of 
them. If this book were of no other value, 
the study of current political expressions which 

The Explanation of Terms provides, would 
undoubtedly make it worthwhile. 

The Constitution of the United States appears 
‘in the book in type distinct and clear, while 
the several full page illustrations and the many 
smallerfones add much to its attractiveness. 

“Our Government” will appeal to the 
present active interests of both pupils and 
teacher — and through suggested, thoughtful 
activity will do much to develop an intelligent 

Citizenship. 
Published by Lamtaw Brortuers, Chicago 


HORNED DENQGAUR TRICERATOPS 


In the National Museum collection of 
reptiles of the crelaceous period. 


OU do not really know America 

until you know Washington. All 

that America stands for; her lofty 
principles, her practical idealism, are re- 
flected in this greatest capital city in 
the world. 

There is an atmosphere of calmness 
and serenity in this city of magnificent 
distances, conducive to reflective think- 
ing. There is dignity and charm, a quiet 
cosmopolitanism that is contagious. 

Washington is beautiful. Her many 
public buildings and memorials are ar- 
chitectural gems, set amid the splendor 
of broad avenues, parks and lovely 
greensward. 

Her museums contain rare treasures 
in the arts and sciences; prized histori- 
cal collections; sacred mementos and 
documents that are priceless and irre- 
placeable. 

Washington is a fountain of inspira- 
tion for every true American—a city rich 
in historic associations. The noble and 
commanding Capitol, alone, is worth a 
visit to Washington. The Senate Cham- 
ber and the Hall of Representatives, 
where events of world portent have 
been enacted, never fail to interest; 
where silver-tongued orators have held 
their audiences breathless, where fiery 
patriots have brought the crowds in the 
galleries to their feet. 






Baltimore &( )hio 


AMERICAS FIRST RAILROAD 

























WASHINGTON 


“Breathes there the man with soul so dead) 
“Who never to himself hath said, 
‘This is my own, my native land!” 


The very air of the Room of the 
Supreme Court seems charged with 
solemnity; it is here that America’s most 
treasured of all documents, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is safe-guarded 
and interpreted. 

Few see all of Washington, its memo- 
rials and near-by shrines of patriotism 
in one visit. They come again. And 
many there are who go over the same 
ground twice, to have the fires of 
patriotism re-kindled, to experience once 
more the thrill that is felt in the presence 
of the everlasting tributes to the founders 
and defenders of this nation, to see 
again with their own eyes the evidence 
that America does not forget her valiant 
sons and daughters. 

Whether your journey takes you west 
or brings you east, a convenient means 
of seeing the Capitol City is provided 
by the liberal stop-over privileges of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which passes 
we through Washington, between 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 

A comprehensive and _ illustrated 
“‘Guide to Washington” has just been 
issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
It is interesting as well as instructive 
and helpful in seeing Washington, and 
well worth preserving. A copy of it 
will be mailed to you upon receipt of 
the coupon below. 


EST. 1827 














and New York City. 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy oft 
32-page “Guide to Washington” issued by your Company. 


OO ee eee eee 















P.E.-103 


































Summer Schools— Vacation Opportunities— Vacation Travel 


See also Pages 276-277-278-279 





FIVE TEACHERS FOR VA- 
AT ONCE—caTion WORK TO TRAVEL, 


demonstrate and sell dealers: $40.00 to $75.00 per week; 
railroad fare paid. Write at once. 


GOODRICH DRUG CO., Dept. 400, Omaha, Neb. 

E U R oO P E PASSION PLAY AT 
OBERAMMERGAU 

Summer 1922—30 to 90 Days 


Special Teachers’ Tours, $490 and up. Visiting Scot- 
land, England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, The Rhine 
Country, Italy, Switzerland and France. Experienced 
Director with every party. 


Write for descriptive literature 


THE T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 
103 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


$5 Q 5 sndupwards 
PASSION PLAY 


TO ATTEND THE 
IN OBER-AMMERCAU 
See much of the ‘‘Best of Europe and visit 
the Battlefields.”’ Write for all details 


W. A, PRATT (Pratt Tours) 


Canadian Pacific Railway Office 











PROJECT METHOD 


June 20 UMMER COURSE July 28 
3 Depts.—KinDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 


Address: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Incorporated and Accredited 
mnounces a 


Summer ‘Master School 


June 19 to July 29 (six weeks) 
Special courses will be conducted in all branches of 
Music, Dramatic Art, Public School Music and Nor- 
mal Methods. 

Numbered among the artist faculty of thirty prominent 
teachers in residence this year will be: ELIAS DAY, 
President and Director of Dramatic Department; 
THEODORE HARRISON, Director of Music Depart- 
ment; CAROLINE BOURGARD, Director Public 
School Music Department, and many others. 

Credits given in all departments for summer work. 

Our studios and dormitories are located in the heart of 
the North Side Art Center. 

Write to-day for our free bulletin. 


Address Registrar, Box P. E., 
1180 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





140 SO. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILI. 





Wooded 
Lake Shore 


SUMMER 


Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts 


The following interesting courses are among 
those offered in the School of Education: 


Curriculum of the Elementary School, School 
Administration, Educational Supervision, High 
School Administration, Principles of Secondary 


Education, the High School Curriculum, Methods 
of Teaching in High School, Educational Measure- 
ments. 


403 University Hall 








SUMMER SESSION. 


Name 


During Your Vacation 


Here you are offered an unusual opportunity to make this coming summer both 
profitable and enjoyable. The change and recreation to which all teachers are en- 
titled at the close of school need not be sacrificed by those who wish to continue 
their education and improve their opportunities. 


N. 


Boating, bathing, tennis, gymnasium facilities, concerts, recitals, lectures, dramatic performances 
and many other forms of wholesome recreation right on the campus on the shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Organized excursions to industrial, financial and art centers of Chicago. Courses are offered in 


School of Commerce 
School of Education 


Address WALTER DILL Scott, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Cool 


U ® For Study 


SESSION 


School of Journalism School of Music 
Law School School of Speech 


There are also courses in the teaching of vari- 
ous subjects, such as Economics, English. History, 
Mathematics, Music, Speech, ete. 

Write for ‘“‘“EDUCATION Plus RECREA- 
TION,” containing complete schedule of the 
courses offered in the Summer Session and in- 
cluding views of Northwestern’s beautiful lake 
shore campus, dormitories, etc. For convenience, 
use coupon below. 





SUMMER 
SESSION 


opens 
June 26, 1922 








EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








BOOKLET REQUEST 


courses offered and other advantages of NORTH 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illus- | 
trated here, giving full information as to 
ESTERN UNIVERSITY 


















Night of Spring 


Slow, horses, slow, 
As thro’ the woods we go — 

We would count the stars in heaven, 
Hear the grasses grow: 


Watch the cloudlets few, 
Dappling the deep blue, 
In our open palms outspread 
Catch the blessed dew. 


Slow, horses, slow, 

As thro’ the woods we go — 
We would see fair Dian rise 

With her huntress bow; 


We would hear the breeze 
Ruffling the dim trees, 
Hear its sweet love-ditty set 

To endless harmonies. 


Slow, horses, slow, 
As thro’ the wood we go — 
All the beauty of the night 
We would learn and know! 
— Thomas Westwood 





PROFITABLE 
SPARE-TIME WORK 


FOR TEACHERS 





O men and women teachers we 
offer unlimited opportunity for 
making money through the sale of 
our women’s policies which provide 
an income while unable to work as 
the result of sickness or accident. 
The obvious necessity for such in- 
surance makes these policies very 
easy to sell. No experience nec- 
essary. 
Commissions paid on first and all later 
payments. Liberal offer for full or 
part time services. Positions filled in 
the order applications are received 
with preference given to those of 
highest qualifications. If interested, 
write to 
Elizabeth Lindstrom, Mgr. 
Women’s Dept., North American Accident Insurance Co. 
BOX B, 209 S. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















ideal SUMMER 
VACATIONS. 


RERMUD 


Day.s from New Yor 





a 


Sailings every 5 days 


via Palatial Twin-Screw Steamers 


8-Day tours §8 30 
9-Day tours °8 8% 


Rates include all costs covering trans- 
portation, Meals and Berth on Steamer, 
Hotel and all side trips in Bermuda. 


Round trip rates without Hotel or side 
trips, $50.00 and up. 


For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York ony Toure 
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Just Imagine 


IT love to have adventures, 
And I’m always up and doing; 
My mother worries half the time, 
And wonders what is brewing. 


I like*to go exploring 
When I’m camping in the hills, 
To see what’s on the other side — 
It gives a fellow thrills! 


My Daddy understands it, 
’Cause he was just that way; 

And when we’re off together 
My mother’s hair turns gray. 


I wish she’d just remember 
How young Columbus sighed, 
And racked his brain, at finding out 
““What’s on the other side.” 


For if he hadn’t ventured 
So far across the sea, 
There might be no America — 
And then — where would we be? 
— Daisy D. Stephenson 


To Meadows 


Ye have been fresh and green, 

Ye have been filled with flowers, 
And ye the walks have been 

Where maids have spent their hours. 


You have beheld how they 
With wicker arks did come 
To kiss and bear away 
The richer cowslips home. 


You’ve heard them sweetly sing, 
And seen them in a round: 
Each virgin like a spring 
With honeysuckle crown’d. 


But now we see none here 
Whose silv’ry feet did tread, 

And with dishevel’d hair 
Adorn’d this smoother mead. 


Like unthrifts, having spent 
Your stock and needy grown, 
You’re left here to lament 
Your poor estates, alone. 
— Robert Herrick 











A wonderful vacation trip has be 


at Boston in July. 





CIRCLE TOUR to BOSTON 


National Education Assn. Convention 


en arranged for those who would like to make 


an attractive Circle Tour East and at the same time attend the N. E. A. meeting 


The Itinerary includes Toronto, the St. Lawrence River and Rapids, Montreal, 
Boston, the Cape Cod Canal, New York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

Send for folder covering this special tour and other literature pertaining to tours 
under escort to Yellowstone, Glacier, Alaska, etc., and Independent Tour 
Suggestions for travel throughout America. 


202 South State Street 


The Harlan Tours - Ghicaso, Illinois 




















You'll find comfort and quiet 
up refreshed. 


Great Ship “Seeandbee’”’ and Steamers “City of Erie’ and “City of Buffalo.” 
Daily, May 1 to November 15. 


Railroad ticke 
good for tra 


Daylight trips every Saturday from July Tourist map for automobilists sent on 
8th to September 2nd. request. 

Ask your ticket agent or any tourist Daily Service — June 11th to Sept. 4th 
agency for tickets via C. & B. Line. between Toledo and Buffalo, via Put-in- 

New Tourist Automobile Rate—$10.00 Bay and Cedar Point. Fare $6.65. 
round trip with two days return limit for Send 5 cents for colored puzzle chart of 





























See6ar falo 
eeanal 


Let old Lake Erie lull you to sleep for one night of your trip—East or West. 


cars not exceeding 127 inches wheelbase. the Great Ship “Seeandbee."" Also ask for 
Cars over 127 inches wheelbase, $14.50. pictorial booklet (free) . 


Lv. Cleveland 9:00 p.m. Lv. Buffalo 9:00 p.m. 
Ar. Buffalo 7:30a.m. Ar. Cleveland 7:30 a.m. 


aily $5.50 









Largest and most 
costly steamer on in- 
land waters of the 
world. 600 ft wong, 
98 ft. 6 in. br . 
610 staterooms an 


parlors, accomodat- 
ing 1,600 persons. 


on a completely appointed steamer and will wake 


ts between Cleveland and Buffalo 
nsportation on our steamers. 


The Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company 
Room 325 E. 9th St. Pier 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Eastern Standard Time Eastern Standard Time 














{ REDUCE Your Weight 


With or Without Music 
Why not weigh exactly what you 
should, be free from sluggishness, short- 
ness of breath, totpid liver—feel light, 
young and athletic? You can. I’msure 
ofit! I can help you—asI have 
helped 110,000 other women. To 
music, if you have a phonograph. 
Without music, if you have none. 
SEND FOR TRIAL RECORD FREE 
Learn how simaple, sure, actually funitallis. My 
course, planned y a woman, is safe for women. I 
give personal advice for correcting your individual 
ailments. Entirely different from “‘set” exercises 
sent broadcast on phonograph records. If not 
convinced, after 5 days, return record. The trial 
is free. Write for trial record today. 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 














UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO. 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1922. 
FIRST TERM ----------- JUNE 19—JULY 26 
SECOND TERM----------- JULY 27—SEPT. 1 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for 
summer study and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, 
Law, Medicine, Ophthamology, Engineering and Voca- 
tional Subjects. Able faculty. Eminent lecturers 
Attractive courses for teachers. Address Registrar 
for catalog. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 


Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, New Minstrel Choruses. 


cocky. gpagammem Musical Comedies and Re- 

















_S. DENISON & CO vues, suitable for high school 
623 So.Wabash Dept. 57 and college presentation, 
CHICAG" 











An Eight Months’ 
Trial Subscription 
to the Boys’ Mag- 
jazine for - Only 


(This is one-half 
the regular price) 














nar | 50 cents | 





Each issue “contains from two to four splendid 
serial stories and from twelve to twenty thrilling 
short stories, besides special departments devoted t© 
Wireless, Mechanics, Electricity, Popular Science, 
Athletics and Physical Training, Stamp and 
Coin Collecting, Outdoor Sports, Amateur Photog- 
raphy, Cartooning, etc., etc., Beautiful big pages 
with handsome covers in colors. Profusely illus- 
trated throughout. 


WA special feature is the award of $220.00 in 
cash prizes for the best amateur work in many 
subjects. There is no reason why YOUR boy 
should not win some of these prizes. 


& Only 50 cents for a trial eight months’ 
subscription. If you are not more than 
satis » we will refund your money 
promptly and without question. 


Remit in stamps if more convenient. 
-— es == DETACH HERE =e cme oe 


The Scott F. Redfield Company 
7157 Main Street, Smithport, Pa. 
I accept your half-price introductory offer and 
enclose 50 cents, for which send THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE for eight months to (Please write plaiaty) 
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Teachers 


Here I am 

I know many of you 

I am sure you remember me 
We worked together 

Several summers 

We had a good time and 

We earned a lot of money 
Didn’t we ? 

I’ve been gone for ten years 
My Company has brought me 
Back again 

And I want to help you 
Teachers 

Earn at least $100 a week 
This summer 

I’m all dressed up and 

More attractive than ever 
You will enjoy 

Working with me 

Address me by my full name 


The 
Royal 
Bible 
Scroll 


Suite 1716-20 

North American Bldg. 
Dept. E-4 

Chicago 














For Pupils Backward in Reading Get the 
Action, Imitation aud Fun Series 











PASS EXAMS 


Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 


These Nebraska eighth 5 - questions for 12 years 
past, with answers in are used 
me ly oo state . the’ aan ignd make an 
pa Deepariag for Let Regents’, 
Totchaty or Ci =, Service examina on 
Ques. & t Aas. _ ye 
’ es. , 
Ans. .40c t’e, . & Ans. 40c 
xoe aoe Bookk x . & Ans. 40c 


an re eee 
pecs hp OE ine a: 40c 
“Tout 26 or more S0c each, postpaid. 


Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Neb. 














Spring 
Sound the flute! 
Now ’tis mute; 
Birds delight 
Day and night; 
Nightingale 
In the dale, 
Lark in sky 
Merrily, 
Merrily, merrily to welcome in the year. 


Little boy, 
Full of joy; 
Little girl, 
Sweet and small, 
Cock does crow, 
So do you; 
Merry voice 
Infant noise; 
Merrily, merrily to welcome in the year. 


Little lamb, 

Here I am; 

Come and lick 

My white neck; 

Let me pull 

Your soft wool; 

Let me kiss 

Your soft face; 

Merrily, merrily we welcome in the year. 
—William Blake 


In a Crowded School 
(Continued from page 28 1) 


teacher will work four and one-half 
hours for the other half, making an 
average of five hours a day, which is 
regular time, throughout the schedule. 
If a longer day is required of teachers, 
an hour of silent instruction may be 
given, with two teachers in the room. 
In localities where the Batavia Plan 
is in favor, this is an excellent opportu- 
nity to utilize it. 

By this schedule, classrooms of 
Grades I to IV are in use continually 
from 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.m., classes shift- 
ing position only once. Children are 
in the building only four and one-half 
hours, but they receive the equivalent 
of five or five and one-half hours’ in- 
struction, because during at least one- 
half hour of the day, there are two 
teachers in the room, making possible a 
much closer attention to individual 
needs. The fact that both assemblies 
come at noon makes it possible to 
utilize space which may be occupied at 
other times by upper grade classes. 


An Ideal Adjunct 


to this plan would be a well-equipped 
playground, with at least two super- 
visors, who would take all the respon- 
sibility for the physical training of 
these classes. Require attendance of 
afternoon classes from 9.00 to 10.30 
A.M., and of morning classes from 2.00 
to 3.30 P.M., and dismiss promptly, to 
make room for the older children when 
they are free for play. During the 
time of required attendance, let one 
supervisor take responsibility for a large 
group in free play, while the other 
teaches exercises, games, dances, etc., 
to a smaller group. Organize groups 
and alternate them so as to give equal 
instruction to all. 














BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON |} 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO «HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address _ 








Making his perfect mark 
in a new way! 


Teachers are finding that Dennison 
decorated seals for perfect papers and 
neat note-books work. There is some- 
thing about the new way of marking 
that urges on the young pupils. Den- 
nison makes a variety of these seals. 
Send 10c. for 

Arts & Decora- 
tion.” It’s full of 
good ideas for 
teachers. Write 

a wre 

pt. Jb 
Framingham un 4 
ass. 

















SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 





College 
Fine Point—Double Elastic. 





Counting House 
Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 





School 





Intermediate 
Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 


teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 
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MURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL GABNEBANN BOSPITAL OF CHICAGO 
. Syr. ts: good health, 
equivalent. Text books,” eens oa 
monthly allowance. Separate —t— 

Supt., Box 10, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


CLASS Emblems and Sie of veg De 


f the asking. ‘= here witb 
PINS ony letters, numerals coum. - 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 
Usles Emblem Co., Dept.5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa. 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois, 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. Al! 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
ellowance each month. For further information write. 


Supt. Nutsing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Il!. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 

Moore Push-less Hangers 

Pic hang up things 
our dealer to show them 


OF per 


Ais 


Everywhere pa 
Moore Push-Pin 
Wayne Junction Pi ites 








@atilehwae qatervmraGeeiasates 





—and over 2,000 schools use it exclusively 
because it’s 


CLEAN - ECONOMICAL ~- STICKS 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Columbus Ohio 





Some Special Books 
for Spring Reading 


Now that Spring is at hand, renewed interest 
in Nature is everywhere apparent. You will 
want some books to read in school while 
Nature herself is being read in the open. 
Look over this list of excellent books. You 
will surely need some of them. Sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


BIRD BOOKS 


Vol.I How to Know the Wild Birds of 
Indiana. Cloth — with colored illus- 
trations. 75 


FLAGG’S A YEAR WITH THE BIRDS 
By Wilson Flagg. Illus. 317 pages. $1.00. 


It is a lover of birds, as a marvelous and 
beneficent gift from the hand of the Creator, 
who captivates young and old in chapter 
upon chapter of this book, with his poe 
and sympathetic accounts of the birds, their 
ways, their haunts, their songs, their service, 
in every season and in every month of the 
year. The delightful volume, glowing with 
the life and beauty of the denizens of the air, 
breathes a spirit of love for the boundless 
good and beauty in animate nature. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BROMFIELD STREET :: BOSTON, MASS. 
IGE ivth St. New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





Bobby’s Safety First 


Dream 
Ruth Marshall 


CHARACTERS 
BosBy 
BosBy’s MOTHER 
Sprrit oF SAFETY First 
MATCHES 
ELectTric WIRE 
AUTOMOBILE 
SoaP AND WATER 
TOOTHBRUSH 
KNIFE 


(Mother is sewing. Bobby is reading.) 


Mother Come, Bobby, it’s bedtime. 
Go wash your face and hands and 
brush your teeth. Hurry off to bed. 
Good-night, dear. 

Bobby (going to bed) I’mso sleepy! 


hands nor brush my teeth. (Lies 
down.) Oh!hum! I’m—so—sleepy. 
(Goes to sleep.) 

Soap and Water I’m soap and 
water. I’ve come to punish you. 
You dirty, dirty boy! Every night 
you go off to bed without using me. 
Sometimes you even slip off to school 
very dirty because you have not 
washed. You let the dirt stop up the 
tiny pores that are in yourskin and 
that are meant to let off the poison 
from your .body. Some time this 
poison will make you very, very sick 
and the doctor will give you ugly 
medicine. You just wait! 

Tooth-brush 1’m the tooth-brush. 
You never, never use me. Some day 
your teeth will ache and ache, and the 
dentist will have to pull them out. 
Youll see! 

Automobile Honk! Honk! Honk! 
Honk! Get out of my way. I’m the 
machine you ran in front of yesterday, 
when you were playing ball in the 
street. I’ll run over you the very next 
time you do that. Yes, I will! 

Electric Wire I’m the electric wire 
that fell down from the high pole. 
You were told not to come near me, 
but you played around me, anyway. 
Oh, I’ll burn you, burn you, burn you! 

Knife I’m _ your father’s knife. 
You sometimes play with me when 
he doesn’t know it. I’m sharp and 
I’ll cut you and make youcry. You’d 
better listen. 

Matches I’m the matches you find 
and put in your pocket instead of in 
a tin box. Some day I’m going to 
catch fire and burn you. You’ll be 
sorry then. 

Automobile Let’s carry him far 
away and punish him. 


(All join hands and sing.) 


(Tune: ‘Come Let Us Make a Garden”) 


He doesn’t know Safety First, 
First, first, 

He doesn’t know Safety First, 
And so we’ll punish him. 





Address nearest office 





(Continued on next page ) 


I’m not going to wash my face and 


pcosTunts 


Clerk, Rural Gander, Cit 
former Civil Service 


for Government positions. 
a y $10 for short time. 
valuable illustrated catalog free. 


5531 Harmer St 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postengeter, Baits Railwa Mat Clerk, ~~" 
O. Clerk, etc., 


a with 15 years’ 
= the Postal service, “aaa 13 years’ experience in prepar- 


arene sample lesson sheets, 


Civil Service Correspondence School 













experience 
Unexcelled $25 course 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











113 Amsterdam Ave. 


THE MARCON -SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of yout 
own hand or typewritten letters 
lessons or drawings in ten min) 
utes, simply and easily. Posta 
size, printing surface, 4}4x7, $1: 
Note size, 64x10, $2. 
size, 10x12%, $3.50. Full direc” 
tions, ink and sponge complete: 
Also sent C.O.D. oe i 
Send for Circular, Sampl 
and Special Offer to 
Satisfaction or me Back, and 
ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US 


W. S, FISHER COMPANY, 















Lette 


ger sizes: 
e Work: 
eachers. 


NEW YORK 





TT 


‘SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and o peras. 
Bnekesperian and his- 
torical costumes ,our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 

. For informa- 



















































Cheeze S 


FREE CATALOG 2155 SncS.crecn in cuss! 

Either pin illustrated made with any é let. 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
4 — plate, “ -¥ Pang 00 dot. Sterling 


silver, 40¢ ea Write for catalog. PANS 20 
SASTIAN onos, co. = A TF 
338 Bastian Bidg. Rochester, R. Y. WW 














-Phone Bands. 


struction necessary. 


for free EE a 












Teachers! —~ _ + Son 


can play these 8 instru- 
ments immediately. 

PHONES reproduce sti 
of real brass instruments. 


as talking or -—— Organize 

class or school bands. Let the 

children give concerts, dances 

tertainments. SONG-O-PHONES 

blend beautifully with classroom 

or solo singing. Ver! inexpensive. FREE—write to-day 
e Sonophone Co., 

Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















child 


SONG-O- 
tones 
0 in- 
Just as easy 
























DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICBLAND, INDIANA 
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Bobby’s Safety First Dream 
Continued from preceding page 


We'll carry him far away 
Away, away, 

We'll carry him far away, 
And there will punish him. 


(Children encircle sleeping child while 
singing, but start toward him onlast line.) 


(Enter Safety First.) 


Safety First What? Doesn’t know 
me? Why, of course he does! His 
teacher tells him about me in school. 
Go away, all of you! Goaway, I say! 








(Children hasten away. Safety First 
goes after them. Child awakes. Rubs 
eyes. Enter Mother.) 


Mother Why, you’re awake already! 
Good morning, Bobby. 


Bobby Oh, mother, I just had the 
funniest dream! Soap and water, the 
automobile, the electric wire, the tooth- 
brush, father’s knife, and the matches 
all came to carry me far away and 
punish me for being such a careless 
boy, but Safety First came and made 
them all go away. I was so glad to 
see her and I’m never going to be care- 
less again. 




















"TEACHERS everywhere are astounded at the value we are offer- 
ing in this book. It is rapidly becoming famous. Every order 


brings larger and larger repeat orders. 


Letters of commendation 


are flowing in at a rate that is astonishing. 


101 Famous Poems 


| is becoming fairly a schoolbook sensation. 


(70) 


Have you seen acopy? Do you know of 
its unusual appeal to teacher and pupil 
alike? Think of one book, and at a very 














Send for New Book 


It’s FREE 


We want every teacher in 
America to have one of these 


> , _&\\ low price, which contains practically all the t a 
fee j the poetry that you want for school use, ‘each musicto children. It is 
# especially prepared for 

. = — younger pupus an rima 
p= @-1 All in One Book—Kiviing, aac’ PN 4 Pima 

ongfel- 

% low, Whittier, and all the old —. Remarkably Helpful 
as A} as well as the best of the newer poets. In the Everyday Song Book 
Then Lincoln’s Letter to Mrs. Bixby, are many pages that suggest 
ne Hundeed and Gettysburg Address; Decl. of Indep., etc. pam Fyne my ay Em 
©ne Famous All these and many more—for only 25c. _ terms, making it crystalclear 
Poems even tosmall children. You’ll 


= 4 study such poetry. 





? Children Like It 


poems, that have passed every test of 
popularity. Is it any wonder that children like 
them—that they do not have to be urged to 


25c each, in any quan- 
tty. NO free samples. 


The Prices: : 


| +4 least, and see how good it? ~ 
THE CABLE COMPANY 
1201 Cable Building 


wonder how you ever got 
along without such a 

But you — see it to appre 
ciate it. So send for appre: 
SAMPLE, mentioning name 
of your school. 


Priced Very Low 


7c each in 100 lots, f.0.b. Chi- 
cago. $1.00 doz., prepaid. 
Less than 12 at 10c each, 
prepaid. 


These are 
the stirring 


er a desk copy at 


Chicago, IIL. 


A Fairy Song 


O little Elves and Fairies, 
Come, ride your bumblebees 

And swing upon the cobwebs 
That hang between the trees. 


O little Elves and Fairies, 
Come, toll the blue harebells 

And pipe among the rushes 
And dance upon the fells. 


O little Elves and Fairies, 
Come, shake the quaking grass 
And chase the golden butterflies 
That hover o’er the pass. 


O little Elves and Fairies, 
Come, paint the golden west 
And draw the dewy veil of night, 
And so — Good-night, and rest. 
— Westminster Gazette 





Dare to be true; nothing can 
need a lie; 
A fault which needs it most 


grows two thereby. 
— George Herbert. 





The above is ONE of the 
106 MEMORY GEMS 





“Everyday Songs” 





For Primary Grades 
contained in the set of 


Easy Memory Gems 
For Little Folks 





Thirty Manila Cards, size three by four 
inches, encased in attractive cloth-covered 
box — selections from the following authors: 


Shaw A. A. Procter 
Lincoln Hale 
Alice Cary Pope 
Mann Longtellow 
Samuel Butler Mrs. Amelia Opie 
= es Montgomery . G. Whittier 

lia W. Wilcox 'rances Osgood 
Watts Allerton 
Phoebe Cary oe 
Coleridge Lowell 


and many others. 
Full Set, Price, 40 cents, Postpaid 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 BROMFIELD*"STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E. 17th St., New, York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 











MADE FROM IMITATION 


Illustration shown here is one-half size of original. 
which is printed an appropriate sentiment. 
, district, county, state, names of pupils, and the name of teacher. 
copies RICE! bave names to 


DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, 
Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sen 
rated wet charge. Send 


SOUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


SHEEPSKIN THONG. 


be printed. 


LEATHER PAPER. 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 


BOUND WITH GENUINE 


These covers contain a four-page insert, on the first page of 
The third page contains the printing to your own copy of the name of 


Your order should call for at least as many 


ith printing of names, 12 for $2.00. Additional copies, 8 cents each. With sentiment only, no 


Write to-day for samples. Stamp wi 


money order, 


special printing of yommes. etc., $1.00 per dozen, any eae. 
‘ wa digs gene not absolutely necessary. 


our own name and all matter to be 


printed on 
to insure accuracy. If errors occur thru our fault, Senvekinn will be 
draft or currency in registered letter. All orders filled promptly. 


OPES—in which to enclose booklet, 10 cents per dozen, if requested. 





THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 634 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for Catalogs of Supplies. Maps, Plays and Entertainments 
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Made-over Me 


My mother’s very busy, 
Miss Jones has come to sew. 
It fairly makes us dizzy — 
The tryings-on, you know. 


Miss Jones is in a hurry, 


I shall be a lady 
As pretty as you please, 
And I shall have a garden 
With lots of flowers and trees. 
A pretty little kitchen 
With rows of shining pots, 
A hothouse full of peaches 
And a nursery full of cots. — Ex. 











A Scientific Summer School 


In Your Own Home 
No railroad fare, no extra clothes, no board. You 
can secure a thoroughly practicable training in scientific 
methods of teaching Primary Grades for the small sum 
of $17.95. The equal of the best course given in any 
summer school. Catalog of correspondence courses. 
NELLIE COOPER, Desk Ma, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 












She works like she was twins; 
It always makes me worry — 
Her mouth so full of pins. 


Louise has brand-new dresses — 
A taffeta and serge. 
She bastes and then she presses. 
(Oh, dear! How she will splurge!) 


And Molly has a middy 
And then a crepe-de-chine; 
She’s just so proud, she’s giddy — 
She’s going on fourteen. 


Oh, well! I’m not boo-hooing! 
I’m nearly eight, and so 

I’m always used to doing 
On things the girls outgrow! 


— Marjorie Dillon 





Maxixe Ladies’ 


Safety Razor 


Ready for the occasion requiring an 
qveneg gown or bathing suit. 
AVOI DANGEROUS METH- 
ODS OF REMOVING HAIR. 
Ordinary safety razors are too wide 
for the. curves under arm. The 
“MAXIXE” is made just for this 
urpose, only inch wide. 
eautifully gold plated, four blades 
and cake of soap. 
Sent postpaid on recceipt of $1.00, 
or with 15 extra blades $2.00 








For the woman of today 


The modern woman wants the security 
of financial independence. She wants 
to do a significant work in the world. 
And yet it is very seldom that women, 
even after years of service, are allowed 
to earn $5,000 a year. 


A FREE Intensive Training 


We must have intelligent, alert women. Ex- 
perience is not necessary. We are willing to 
train the right kind of beginners with ashort, 
free course in salesmanship that will be the 
equivalent of six months’ experience. If you 
are the woman we are looking for, weare will- 
ing to equip you with a training that will 
assure you success. Women who satisfac- 
torily complete this free course will be given 
positions immediately in our regular force 
with every opportunity to earn $5,000 the 
first year. These positions afford a guaran- 
toed income to start, and all railroad fare is 
paid. 


F. E. COMPTON COMPANY, Garland Building, Chicago 

































This is a remarkable opportunity to engage 
in a significant work. 

The House of Compton regularly em- 
ploys over 300 women in the educa- 
tional field, each of whom earns at 
least $200 a month, and a number of 
them make more than $5,000 a year. 


The extraordinary expansion of our business 
makes it necessary that we add to our force 
100 women who have had some teaching ex- 
perience. Some of these positions are perma- 
nent, and others are for summer work only. 


Qualifications 


You must have had a high school education 
or its equivalent, you must be willing to travel 
extensively, you must be between 25 and 40 
years of age and in good health. 


Write Dept. P, P.for details of this opportu- 
nity, stating your qualifications. 














Dept. 20, Overland Mfg., 71 West 23rd St. N. Y. 
tai ie 


Fi 
\ 




















s~ MARTINIQUE 










\ Leng a 
Aa) New York 


HE MartiniguE prides itself on being a medium- 

priced hotel with all the attributes of a high-priced 

one and on the fact that, though strict hotel service 
maintains, there is felt throughout the whole hotel a 
homelike atmosphere that draws a guest back again and 
again. Ladies unaccompanied are offered every care 
and protection. 











@ Pleasant rooms as low as $2.50. Popular club break- 
fasts from 45 cents to $1.00. Substantial luncheons and 
dinners at $1.25 and $1.75 and a well prepared and 
quickly served selection of satisfying dishes a la carte 
at new prices. 









FRANK 6. JAGO, Resident ACanager 















Broadway, 32nd to 
_ 33rd Sts., New York 
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A of PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
pages OF oF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


larger salaries t 





Pa. the teachers throughout the country be informed as to 
t force exerted by teachers’ agencies in bettering their 
pot oe by bri the school boards who are ae to pay 
tS who are competent, they wou 
to enroll with a good agency and get in line for promotion. 





See also pages 
337, 338 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


S Beacon Street, Boston. - 


Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Agiine Manager 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 








The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 


ACENCY 


REGISTER NOW 





© TEACHER’S EXCHANGE “ “aoc, 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


120 Boylston St. 





Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 





POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 








It pays —to pay —to get more pay — Register Now! 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 





ALBERT TEAGHERS’ AGENGY setter 


Grade Teachers much in demand at highest salaries. 


ing as a Business,” and get in line for a real position. 


OTHER OFFICES: 
Symes Building, 
Denver, Col. 


437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


Boulevard, Chicago 


Our 
clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet, ‘“Teach- 


Peyton Building, 
Spokane, Wash. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





—500 teachers wanted by this Old Reliab! Established 20 years. Kind 
POSITIONS mg oN ey ey Ree veling Com Companions, and all pontons 


mar, Principals, Music, Language, D 


omestic, Governesses, Traveling Com: 
We place our teachers. 


Syracuse Teachers’ Agency, Noah Leonard, Ph.D., Prop. P.O. Lock Box Dept. E, Syracuse, N.Y 





It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 





THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls for Rural, Grade, High School and 


College Teachers. Salaries 


TEACHERS | igh. WRITE US NOW 











Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 





EST. 


The HAZARD TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Free registry. Complete interchange af be gg = 
for personal service. Folders and blanks on request. 
Globe Bidg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


1892 | FIELD, E 
and vacancies between our offices. Has no superior 





Old Nat’l Bank Bidg.. SPOKANE, WASH. 





The Tale of a 
Naughty Boy 


A Play Written by the Second 
Grade of the Central Graded 
School of Portage 


Our language work for one week was 
devoted to the writing of the play, 
and on Friday the finished production 
was presented to the mothers. 

Each child had some part in the 
writing of the story, and each in turn 
gave his thought, rounding out, sup- 
plementing, expanding, until the com- 
plete story was obtained. 

The poetry, too, is the original work 
of the children. Rhyming adjectives 
for each character were written on the 
board and then the rhyme constructed. 

The costuming was very simple. 
The children dressed as they thought 
the characters would be—Snow Fairies 
in white, Mother in a long skirt and 
apron, etc. 

Needless to say, the appreciation 
was unstinted, and the pride and satis- 
faction that shone in the faces of the 
little people proved again that the 
greatest joy, for small children as well 
as grown-ups, lies in creating some- 


thing. EtsA L. KERR 
Act I 
CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 
FATHER 
Jack 


SCENE — Room in Jack’s home 


Mother Jack, you put this muffler 
around your neck when you go to 
school this morning. It’s very cold. 

Jack don’t want to. Girls wear 
mufflers. Boys don’t. 

Mother Jack, I want you to wear 
it, for it is very cold outdoors, and I 
am afraid you’ll catch cold. 

Jack (stamping his foot) I won't 
put it on! I won’t! I won’t! I 
won't! 


(Enter Father.) 


Father What’s this, Jack? What’s 
this? Did you say you wouldn’t wear 
your muffler? 

Jack (sulkily) 1 don’t want to. 

Father (shaking his finger at Jack) 
You put that muffler on, and go to 
school, like a good boy 


(Jack puts on the muffler, scowling all 
the while, and stamps out to go to school.) 





Government Civil Service Positions 


RAILWAY: MAIL, POSTOFFICE, DEPARTMENTAL, 
tc. Examination soon. $1400—$2000 
Experience unnecessary. Full particulars free. co a 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF CIVIL SERVICE 
357 Pope Building Washington, D.C. 
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The teachers’ is a legitimate and helpful institution. 


Some of the vary best and very successful educators in publlc See also pages 








3 pages of oF 1 FADING TEACHER'S AGENCIES schools, collages and private schools have been put there by 336, 338 
Act II 
—_ —~m ADd “ONE ROUTE,” THE TMIANUAL OF THE 
S F M N 
Nom Wo pee" || Edmands Educators’ Exchange 


SCENE — A wood near Jack’s Home. 


(Jack is seen walking slowly through 
the woods, dragging his muffler.) 


Witch (behind a tree) There is a 
naughty boy. I will enchant him and 
make him go to sleep and freeze to 
death. 


(She waves her wand. Jack lies down 
and falls asleep. Witch steps back be- 
hind tree.) 


(Enter Snow Fairies, chanting) 


We are the Snow Fairies, 
Kind are we, 

We scatter snowflakes 
O’er flower and tree. 


First Snow Fairy Oh! What is this? 

Second Snow Fairy It’sa little boy! 

Third Snow Fairy Is he dead? 

Witch (stepping out) No, he’s not 
dead. He is enchanted. But he will 
soon freeze to death. He is a naughty 
boy. 

First Snow Fairy We must save 
him! 

(All Snow Fairies shake him, but he 
does not waken.) 


Second Snow Fairy We cannot wake 
him! 


Third Snow Fairy Let’s call the 
North Wind. He can help us. 
All 
Come, North Wind, strong, 
Come, North Wind, cold, 
Come, save this boy 
From the witch so old. 


(Enter North Wind.) 
North Wind O-00-00-00! What do 
you wish of me, Snow Fairies? 


Snow Fairies (all) The Witch has 
enchanted this boy. Will you waken 
him? 


North Wind Iwill try. (He blows 
- blows. Jack does not wake.) I have 
alled. 


(Walks off sadly, with bent head. 
Witch laughs.) 


Second Snow Fairy Let’s call the 
Sun. He will help us. 


Thurston 
Teachers’ Agency 


C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 
No Annual Fee. No Registration Fee. 


Combined with three other Chicago agencies. 
aa us and get the benefit of all. Send for 
free pamphlet, “How to Apply.” 








101 Tremont Street, 9, Boston, Mass. 


Saves time, money and worry for candidates and employers and helps candidates to se- 
cure larger salaries. It was suggested by a superintendent, whom the Exchange secured 
a position, when he wrote to it for candidates for his own schools, saying, “Coach them 
as you did me as to what they should furnish their superintendents without my having 
to write two or three letters to get it.” The manual is free to New England candidates. 


Be as good a candidate as you are teacher 





Candidates Wanted for All Kinds of Positions. 


Terms Please. 








Free Registration Prompt, Efficient Service 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 
Where would you like to teach? In what work are you interested? 


Send to-day for your enrollment blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, - 195. LaSalle St., Chicago 








Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 








the Better Positions 


Attention : Minimum requirements for registra- 
tion in Denver office two-year graduate above high 
school. Branch offices one year. 


We Place You in 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to ssc Presidents 








a ge ———.- 


7 "RO a talaga, CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. Banh BLOG DENVER. COLO 















FREE REGISTRATION—ALL OFFICES 
Branch Offices: 

Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 

Kansas City, Missouri, Rialto Bld 








Wa. Rourrer, Ph. D. D. Manager 


W. B. Mooney, A.M., Field Representative Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific Mutual 81 4¢. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 
43d year. First class eq Operates locally and nationally. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU Direct calls from school — Direct recommendations. Well 


FREE REGISTRATION prepared teachers in great demand. 265 D 7th St., Allentowa, Pa. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time 








WESTERN. » LEACKERS. .. EXCHANGE 


COLO. 
tric Bld The Plymouth Berkeley bent Bite. 
Peeples Gas Bldg. aan & ay eins c «- © Ty eeEcisTEA rt 


FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OF 











Do it Now! 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “srw yor: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools l parts of the country. 
Advises Sevens about schools Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POuTEON 
Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of 


the Mississippi river, write us at once. Not an agency. 


Teachers Information Bureau, 92% Denver, Colorado 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED. 








This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to piace teachers. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BG || KANSAS CITY, MO., AND DENVER, COL. || sya 











ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS FILLED EVERYWHERE 
Free Membership. Free Services to School Officials. 
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3 pages of 


PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | ie? teacher in the right position means the highest success for 





An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very 


serviceable institution for school boards and teachers. See also pages 


both teacher and pupil 336, 337 





All Come, Sun so warm, 
Come, Sun so bright, 
Come, save this boy 
From the Witch’s might. 


Sun (enters) What do you wish of 
me, Snow Fairies? 

Snow Fairies (all) The Witch has 
enchanted this boy. Will you waken 
him? 

Sun I will try. (He beams and 
beams, but the boy sleeps on.) I have 
failed. 


(He walks off, with bent head. Witch 
laughs.) 


Third Snow Fairy Let’s call Mother 
Nature. She surely can help us. 


All 
O Mother Nature, come to us here, 
Come, help us save this boy so dear. 


Mother Nature (enters) What do 
you wish of me, Snow Fairies? 

Snow Fairies This witch has en- 
chanted this little boy. 

Mother Nature (sternly, to Witch) 
Why have you done this? 

Witch He was naughty. I wished 
him to freeze. 

Mother Nature Go away! I will 
not let you kill this boy. I will break 
your enchantment. (Witch slinks off.) 


Mother Nature (takes a little bottle 
of powder from her pocket. Holds it 
up) This is magic powder. If I 
sprinkle it over this boy, it will make 
him good forever —never cross or 
ugly, but always good and kind. 

Snow Fairies (clap hands and jump 
up and down) Oh, goody! Goody! 


(Mother Nature sprinkles powder over 
Jack, mumbling magic words.) 


(Jack slowly wakens, rubs his eyes 
and yawns. As he is waking, Mother 
Nature and Snow Fairies tip-toe off.) 


Jack Where am I? I must have 
been asleep! Oh, I remember! I was 
so naughty to mother and father this 
morning. I must run home at once 
and tell them how sorry I am! 


(Jack wraps the muffler around his 
neck and runs off.) 








Do You Want a Better Position? 
Register with us early and get in touch with THE BEST IN THE WEST. 
FREE REGISTRATION We place you or you pay us nothing. 
THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
MRS. FRED DICK, Manager Dept. P. 
303-4 Kittredge Bldg., 16th and Glenarm, Denver, Colo. 


Ask for details. 




















oq cHICASO 33rd Year ae — 
INWAY HALL 
acme maar Each Office Has the *4NSASCITY MO. 
FLATIRON BLDG. R d f All BLbG. 
BALTIMORE ecords 0 Pw -- ANGELES 
110E.Lexixcronst. Address the Nearest ayes 
COLUMBUS, O. CHAMBER OF 


Free Registration COMMERCE BLDG. 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Metropolitan Building St. Louis, Missouri 
We are at the center of the educational field and need many grade teachers 


Grade Teachers Wanted to meet our calls. Enroll only those with professional preparation. Write 


for blank TO-DAY. P.E 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, N. Y. Office: 
on Request 643 Park Avenue 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
“In my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprr, Principal Township High School, Streator, Ill. 
Other Offices: Write — 


911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


FERRIS BLDG. 





























PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE REGISTRATION 
—Don’t Delay —it may 
cost you a Position. 








Edison says: “More peo- 
ple would succeed if they 
were properly placed.” 


MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


602 NICOLLET AVE. 


We can place you in the MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


North-West, Mid-West or Branch: Sioux Falls, 
the extreme West. S. Dak., Lacotah Bldg. 


HUNDREDS OF GOOD VACANCIES 


from all sections of the country now on our files, and new calls coming in daily. College, high 
school, elementary, and special branches. College and normal graduates especially in demand 
at good salaries. If you are interested in a position for September, write at once for an 


enrollment blank. ENROLLMENT FREE. 
D. CHARBETH TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Lock Box 387, Philadelphia, Pa. 





















YOUR OPPORTUNITY! 


Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. “igs 

Our highly specialized service is 
fashioned for your promotion. 3” 

Personal interest in each member 
a keynote. NJ 

Surely, this is the agency youare {% 
looking for. 


, 5 
et ~a.P.GODDARD The coupon mailed today will bring % 
of Vacancies’’ %; 


PRESIDENT youa ‘‘ Free List 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY 
19 SouTH LA SALLE STREET 














THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty Years of Successful Service 


BREWE CHICAGO, ILL. FREE 
. . R Cx Auditorium Building 7 x; ~=ENROLLMENT 
eachers’ A y A Write t 
ia PORTLAND, ORE. . either office for 
Agency Chamber of Commerce Bidg. enrollment blank 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 





‘ You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 
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Famous Eight Cent Classics 
for Spring Reading 








Young Polk's Liteary 
at Oncecs Linen ae 


























FIRST GRADE 


No. 73 Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 

A little Nature Reader about the various 
kinds of buds. 

No. 74 Wuat ANNIE SAw. 

Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, 
Beetle, a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, and other 
familiar animals. 

No. 77 FLOWER FRIENDS, Part I 
No. 144 BABES OF THE MEADOW. 

Cranberry Babes, the Baby Show, the 
Runaway Baby, etc. 

No. 215 THE BuTTeRFLY’s Home. 

Mrs. Caterpillar gives a lecture. 


SECOND GRADE 


No. 75 Roots AND STEMS. 
Nature Stories for second grade. Large 
clear type. Illus. 
No. 76 Brrp FRIENDS. 
Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, 


Purple Finch, the Cuckoo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Black and Yellow Warbler, the 
Bank Swallow. Full-page Illustrations. 
No. 78 FLOWER FRIEnDs. Part II 
FLOWER FRIENDS. Part III 
These are two stories begun in 
No. 77, Part I 
No. 87 LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. I 
Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, 
English Version, and the story of 
Siegfried and Brunhilde. 
No. 196 LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. II 
How the Summer Came, an Indian Legend; 
A Norse Legend. 


THIRD GRADE 
STORIES FROM GARDEN 
AND Fretp. II 
Stories of plant life. 


No. 21 


FOURTH GRADE 


No. 103 STORIES AND RYMES 

OF THE WOODLAND. Part I 
No. 104 STorRIES AND RHYMES 

OF THE WOODLAND. Part II 
No. 105 STorIES AND RHYMES 

OF BrrpLAND. Part I 
No. 106 STORIES AND RHYMES 

oF BrrpLAND. Part II 
No. 107 STorIES AND RHYMES 

OF FLOWERLAND. Part I 
No. 108 StrorrES AND RHYMES 

oF FLOWERLAND. Part II 

FIFTH GRADE 

No. 92 Story or AUDUBON. 


The Man who wrote “Bird Histories.” 


To read well one must read wisely. Children 
must be provided with plenty of fresh reading 
material. These little classics furnish a wide 
range of reading and an abundance of thought 
material. The busy little eyes will be looking 
everywhere for the things they have read 
about and this is the real nature study. 


Order by number. Eight cents each. 
75 cents per dozen. Address nearest office. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET :: BOSTON, MASS. 
18 E. 17th St., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 








Of a Little Bird 


A bird is a lovely flow’r 

That drank one day too full a show’r 
And ripened fast, and grew to wings. 
(The water bubbles when it sings.) 


Each throat’s a little belfry place 
Of notes that run a merry race, 
Till winter hardens all the springs. 
(The water bubbles when it sings.) 


When from its nest it sways and droops, 
The air is traced with slender loops, 
The pathway of its pretty wings. 
(The water bubbles when it sings.) 
— Wilfrid Thorley 





The Starry Night 
(A Child Thought) 
Ten thousand warriors on those fields, 


Lift up their spears and flash their shields. 


Ten thousand warriors on those plains 
Halt their swift steeds with silver reins. 


Their tents are pitched upon the slope, 
With silver pegs and silver rope. 


When heaven shakes I am afraid, 
For thunder is their cannonade. 


And when the lightning cracks the night, 
’Tis their ten thousand spears in flight. 
— Wilfrid Thorley 





He Never Did 


He never talked on a telephone 
Or drove an automobile; 
He never ate an ice cream cone, 
Or owned a common “ wheel.” 
He always lived in a match-less state; 
On tinder box he had to wait. 


He never rode on a fast express, 
Or traveled by air to camp; 
And though a letter he might address, 
He never had a stamp. 
A wireless message he never sent, 
Although he was the President. 


He never saw a submarine, 
There wasn’t one in the land. 
His good wife had no sewing machine; 
She stitched his clothes by hand. 
Of electric lights they never dreamed; 
Such things like witchcraft would have seemed! 


What a wonderful world to him ’twould be, 
If our daily miracles he could see! 
I’d like to show him some modern fun — 
Our first great hero, Washington! 

— Daisy D. Stephenson 





Miss Bourgard in Chicago 


Miss Caroline Bourgard, Supervisor of Music 
in Louisville Public Schools, a most prominent 
figure in Kentucky Public School Music, will 
teach in Chicago this summer at the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory. Miss Bourgard is a pioneer 
in the science of Public School Music. In 
twenty-five years of service she has con- 
tributed much of what is known and taught 
to-day. She has instituted many changes 
which have been widely adopted. Much of 
what is known to-day in teaching public 
school music is the result of Miss Bourgard’s 
work and research. She has written many 
articles on the subject of supervisor’s work, 
and is nationally recognized as an authority 
of highest rank. Forsome time Miss Bourgard 
has been a lecturer at the summer session of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music. But this 
summer she will teach an intensive six weeks’ 
course of Public School Music at the Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory, at 1160 North Dearborn 
Street. 





ARITHMETIC HELPS FOR 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 30 cents. 


Domino Number Cards 


_ Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving nearly 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 40 cents. 

















Busy Work Number Cards 


Series I, 7Ocards. Manila. 3x9”. Ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
of numbers to 12. Per set, 60 cents. 

Series II. 60cards. Manila. 3x9. Ad- 
dition and subtraction, involving numbers 
below 100. Per set, 60 cents. 


Special, Both Sets for $1.00 


Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price, 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 

Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Primary Arithmetic 
First and Second Year 
Price, 30 cents. 

Furnish occupation and mental drill to 
children studying numbers from 10 to 100. 
The children read the questions, giving the 
answers orally, and also copy the figures and 
write the answers. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 
Eighteen weeks — 4 lessons a week for second 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 

These practical problems can be used side 
by side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing 
on the courses of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years. 
Over 1500 Practical Problems. Graded. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 


265 pages. 185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 60 cents. 
For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skilfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
50 BremGeld Street, Boston 
i8 B. 17th St., New York 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicage 
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Economo Word Builder No. 
8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder” box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 





Embeco Sentence Builder 


A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 


8011 


duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
“Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Bradley’s Fraction Disks 


8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing wholes, havles, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 

Price, per set, $0.20. 

















Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bold face type, in letters 14 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed on both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weleht, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necesasry to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set, $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 











Economo Number Builder No. 


8282 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 

Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 
8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, and 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides, with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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